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Where will the map maker strike next? 


















The Safe Driver Reward Plan is offered by the 


following Stock Casualty Insurance Companies: 


A 
‘ Hi: £tma Casualty and Surety Company Great American Indemnity Company Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 
( h Etna Life Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Phoenix Indemnity Company 

7 American Surety Company Company 

Ny Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company London Guarantee and Accident Co., Ltd. Standard Accident Insurance Company 

| Century Indemnity Company London & Lancashire Indemnity Company Sun Indemnity Company 


Columbia Casualty Company Maryland Casualty Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 


United States Casualty Company 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company 


Eagle Indemnity Company 
! Fidelity and Casualty Company 
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i Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company New Amsterdam Casualty Company United States Fidelity and Guarantee Co. 
Alii Glens Falls Indemnity Company New York Casualty Company Zurich General Accident and Liability 
| Globe Indemnity Company Occidental Indemnity Company Insurance Co., Ltd. 
tt In New York State, ask your agent or broker about the it 
i} - ‘ i 
au: Preferred Risk Rating Plan used by these companies : 
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These Insurance Companies 
Reward Safe Drivers with Cash! 








Nation-wide Service Group aids Safe Driver Policyholders 


URING 1939 the group of stock 
casualty insurance companies 
named above, in co-operation with their 
agents, will pay more than $5,600,000 
in Cash Rewards to 950,000 motorists 
who, through safe driving, are partici- 
pating in one of the greatest crusades 
for highway safety ever undertaken! 


You, as thousands of others who 
have already been rewarded in cash 
for their outstanding service to the 
cause of safety on the highway, can 
secure for yourself one of these Cash 
Rewards for Safe Driving, plus the 
best of insurance protection and serv- 
ice at a reduced cost. 


In the 35 states where the Safe 
Driver Reward Plan is effective you 
can share in these cash rewards and 
take part in this nation-wide safety 
effort. Ask any of the agents of the 
companies listed above, or your broker, 
about the four special features of a 
Safe Driver Insurance policy: 





How it gives you maximum protec- 3 How it offers private passenger car 
owners a guaranteed Cash Reward 
for Safe Driving amounting to 15% 


tion—which after all is your reason 
for buying insurance. 
of their annual premiums for auto- 


How this assured protection is Begg ype<aageh 
mobile liability insurance. 


backed by the finest agency service, 
comprised of specially trained in- 4, How it provides a powerful incen- 
tive for one of the most important 
life-saving crusades of our times— 
by rewarding America’s Safe Drivers 
with CASH. 


surance men—skilled in every 
phase of liability insurance. 








Copyr ight, 1938 In surco 
° : 








This Gold 
Chevron 
Reward Card 
is given to 
each reward 
winner in 
recognition 
of his con- 
sideration of 
the lives and 
property of 
others. 


Copyright, 1939, Insurco. 
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Where is the car that 
left Seattle? Passing 
reports by Mimeograph 
tell where freight cars are 
from start to destination. 


Factory Job Tickets 
guide products through 
manufacturing operations, tell 
each workman what to do. 
Mimeograph produces them. 


What’s the wholesale 
price of meat? See your 
daily Price List. Mimeo- 
graph enables industries to 
issue quotations overnight, 


your precinct? Who’s eligible 
to vote? Look on the Voters’ 
List. Many copies needed, 
80 they use Mimeograph. 


There are so many things you 


can tell to The Mimeograph 


Here are nine different ways people are telling it to The Mimeograph 
—some familiar, some out-of-ordinary : .. How can YOUR business 
or institution put to work this famous stencil duplicating process? 


Catch a thief? Police Illinois or Iowa plans A dealer wants to order 
headquarters of a great city a state highway . . . Con- parts. He looks them 
Teletypes emergency calls tractors send in bids on Bid up in his company’s Parts 
direct to Mimeograph Sten- Specification sheets Mimeo- Catalog. Mimeograph 
cil Sheets for every officer. graph prepares in secret. gets it out more quickly. 





Ancient Assyrian Dic- 
tionary? Mimeograph 
makes it easier for philolo- 
gists to compile data for 
students of early civilization. 





The Mimeograph is a partnership of products 
that enables business or institution to multiply 
many copies from one copy economically, perma- 
nently and quickly. Type a letter on The Mimeo- 
graph Stencil Sheet . . . Roll that Master Pattern 
on The Mimeograph Machine . . . In almost the 
twinkling of an eye that letter is hundreds or, thou- 
sands... Rich in velvety, permanent-black Mimeo- 
graph Ink . . . From letters to actual books—and a 
myriad applications between—the Mimeograph Part- 
ners have everything it takes to make the copies you 
need . . . Tell your local distributor your duplicating 
requirements and he'll tell you how The Mimeograph How many people buy a 
will answer them ... A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. certain magazine? What's its 
circulation in Topeka? Or- 


ganizations compile these 
statistics via Mimeograph. 


VIMEOGRAPI 






































When you're buying, pick 
the product that’s wrapped 
in clean, shining Aluminum 
Foil. You'll find freshness with- 
in, and all the original fine 
flavor. Aluminum Foil keeps 
air, light, and moisture from 
stealing away goodness. 

Candy, chewing gum, foods 
and other delicate products 
are kept fresh and uncontami- 
nated by Alcoa Aluminum Foil, 
made by Aluminum Company 
of America, 2155 Gulf Build- 
_ ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Rubber that swallows trouble 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


v= stop to realize that the shaft 

which drives a ship’s propeller 
has to pass through an opening in the 
ship’s hull—held in that opening by 
a bearing which is under the surface 
and usually has only water as a “‘lubri- 
cant?” 

In the past these bearings were made 
of a special kind of hard wood or 
metal — but both wore out, and were 
gouged by sharp sand sucked into the 
bearing and scratched across its hard 
surface by the spinning shaft. Finally 
ground into the bearing surface, the 
sharp sand would be held firmly to cut 
and wear the revolving shaft like a file. 


Then Goodrich engineers had an 
idea. Soft rubber has high resistance to 
abrasion. It is slippery when wet. Why 
not use it in a bearing? 


Over a period of years a product 
was developed that not only stood 
the wear on the spinning shaft better 
than the former wood and metal, but 
the soft rubber had another value — 
when sand entered this Goodrich bear- 
ing the soft rubber simply depressed 

. literally swallowed the particle 
and rolled it out and away without 
harm to the bearing or a single scratch 
to the shaft. 


Goodrich research developments are 
being applied constantly to new prod- 
ucts in this way, to make them last 
longer, cost less, serve their purpose 
better. Before you decide that the 
belting, hose, or any rubber product 
you use lasts as long as it should, find 
out what Goodrich research has done 
recently to improve the life and value 
of similar Goodrich products. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
ann peede pueblo am RUBBER 
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MAGNIFICENT STREAMLINED FLYERS 


@ For discriminating travelers who enjoy 
the utmost in beautiful appointments, 
roominess, and smooth-riding speed on 
transcontinental journeys, Santo Fe pro- 
vides these superb ultra-modern stainless 
steel streamliners. 


The Chief is not only the fastest of 
all daily trains between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, but is also the only all- 
Pullman extra-fare daily streamliner be- 
tween those two points. 


The Super Chief is the only all-Pullman 
extra-fare streamliner racing between 
Chicago and Los Angeles in just 39% 
hours. Departure is from Chicago each 
Tuesday and Saturday evening. 


For advance reservations on either of 
these magnificent streamliners, just get 
in touch with any Santa Fe ticket office 
or travel agency. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T. M., 
Santa Fe System Lines, 
1248 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Mlinois 


VISIT GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 
AT SAN FRANCISCO THIS YEAR 

















LETTERS 





National Economy League 

We are very grateful to Newsweek for 
its paragraph commenting on the National 
Economy League which appeared on page 
10 of the issue of Mar. 20. 

There are, however, two errors in the 
paragraph. There is an implication that 
the National Economy League is trying to 
promote a change of administration in 
1940. We have no such purpose. The Na- 
tional Economy League is organized ex- 
clusively to bring about sound Federal 
finance through a nonpartisan approach to 
the problem. We believe that this problem 
will persist regardless of what party is in 
power after 1940. 

The National Economy League was 
organized in 1932 and not in 1931. 

JOHN C. GEBHART 
Director 
National Economy League 
New York City 


Sen. Wahlstrand’s Town 

Sen. H. L. Wahlstrand of the Minnesota 
Legislature, mentioned in the Mar. 13 issue 
of Newsweek [as an investigator of the 
effects of barbiturate drugs), is a teacher 
in the Willmar High School and not a St. 
Paul teacher as reported by you. The 
Senator is a home-grown product, having 
been born in Kandiyohi County, and 
Willmar is proud of. him. 

Compliments on your crisp and readable 
magazine. 





GORDON GUNDERSON 
Willmar, Minn. 





Criticizing the Critics 

Like thousands of others I’ve often in- 
tended to write various newspapers and 
magazines from time to time commending 
or criticizing certain articles, but, like these 
same thousands, that’s as far as these in- 
tentions ever got. However, this time the 
inertia was finally overcome, so here it is. 
Incidentally, accept my long-felt com- 
mendation on the form and content of 
your magazine: it'll probably be a long 
time before you get it again. 

Anent the discussion on Burton Rascoe’s 
approval of certain forms, I arise to point 
a finger at those who set themselves up as 
purists in the English language, and con- 
tend that when one so sets himself up he 
should really be an authority. To become 
specific, in the Mar. 20, 1939, issue both 
correspondents, one for and one against, 
are both guilty of mistakes equally as 
grievous. as that complained of. I can 
excuse that of Roscoe Peacock, because 
he defends Rascoe, but H. A. Whipple 
needs a defender. 

Whipple says: “Popular usage in this 
country does not sanction the use of ‘like’ 
as a conjunction, as any referendum 








NEWSWEEK 
—_—_——. 
among a proper number of America’s best 
writers and speakers would certainly 
prove.” It’s been a long time since ]’y. 
been at school, and I might need some 
help on the rules, but I believe the wor, 
“as” here introduces a dependent clays 
and there is no noun to which it refers 
I believe the sentence should be in dif. 


ferent form and read . . . “as a conjune. 


tion, and any referendum, ete. . . . would 
prove it.” 
As to Peacock, he says: “Rascoe jx 


neither stodgy nor has he permitted him. 
self . . . ete.” It’s hardly necessary to point 
out the rule that “neither” and “no,” 
should be followed by the same parts or 
forms of speech. 
SOLOMON LIBMAN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





How to Make Chit’lin’s 


In your Feb. 27 issue of Newsweex you 
refer to the Arkansas “chit’lin’s” which 
Mayor La Guardia ate. Can you please 
give me information as to just what “chit- 
lin’s” are? 

MRS. DOROTHY KERN 

San Gabriel, Calif. 


Chitterlings (or chit’lin’s) are made of 
the small intestines of hogs, obtainable in 
any Southern butcher shop and probably 
in one or two specialty shops in most large 
Northern cities. The matter of how to pre- 
pare them properly has aroused about os 
much controversy as the famous squabbles 
over pot likker, but the following is a 
standard recipe from The Southern Cook 
Book (Culinary Arts Press): 

2 lbs. chitterlings 

1 tablespoon whole cloves 
1 red pepper, chopped 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 tablespoon water 
Cracker crumbs 

Wash chitterlings thoroughly and cover 
with boiling salted water. Add one table- 
spoon whole cloves and one red pepper cut 


fine. Cook until tender. Drain. Cut nf 


pieces the size of oysters. Dip each piece 
in beaten egg and cracker crumbs. Fry in 
hot deep fat until brown. 





Animals 

In the Mar. 13 issue of Newsweek. 
Lorraine McDonald of Brooklyn, N.Y, 
says to please have pity on those of your 
readers who don’t like animals. 

If Lorraine and those of like mind could 
only realize that Newsweex is for all the 
readers instead of just a few they would 
then realize how simple it is to just tum 
the page when they come to a picture o 
an article about an intelligent animal it- 
stead of telling the world of their hatred of 
any of God’s creation. 

A. RIFFENBURG 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
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No Discrimination— 

Holyoke, Colo.: Full of fine enthusiasm 
for law enforcement, a pack of county 
officers went whooping off in a truck to 
confiscate slot machines. When they re- 


turned, hours later, they had a fine collec- 
tion—and one cash register. 

















New Brunswick Brides— 


Fredericton, N.B.: Vital statistics of 
1937 enter this conservative old Canadian 
province in the child-bride contest. In that 
year: 27 New Brunswick girls under 16 
were married—and six matrons of 14 had 
children. Nineteen wives of 15 had children, 
while 72 16-year-olds were similarly blessed. 


With Bells On— 


Hartford, Conn.: On the first day of 
spring, feminine members of the state 
lower house sported corsages given them 
by Secretary of State Sara Crawford. 
Moreover, they tinkled as they walked, 
for Representative Purple had presented 
each with an ankle bracelet of jingle bells 
—articles that he manufactures. 


A Dog’s Life— 

Mason City, Iowa: After risking their 
lives to rescue a Scottish terrier which had 
fallen through the ice on a creek, firemen 
discovered that the animal was unlicensed 
and summarily sent it to the city dog 
pound. 


Foresight— 
Wellesley, Mass.: Though New Eng- 


landers are noted for their caution and 
forehandedness, last week one led all the 
rest. Through Otto M. Theurer, a Boston 
contractor, this anonymous person queried 
the War Department about constructing 
a bombproof, gasproof shelter—twelve 
persons—on a near-by estate. 


Swing Note— 
Cleveland: Traffic sign erected in 


Public Square by the police department: 
“Jeepers Creepers, Use Your Peepers.” 


Birth Control— 


St. Louis, Mo.: Ever since last August 
—when the $14,000 purchase of an ancient 
Egyptian statue of a cat by the city-sup- 
ported art museum raised yowls of pro- 
test—art authorities have gone in for 
economy. Last week, the Board of Public 
Service balked at the inclusion of a child 
in a projected sculpture group because it 
would add $1,000 to its cost. This, said the 
board’s president, “is too much to lay out 
for the birth of a limestone baby.” Besides, 
_ baby wasn’t authorized in the first 
place, 








“Gee! A Nickel Left for Candy’ 


ing or typewriters, lamp bulbs or bathtubs—whenever 

the cost of an article is lowered through economies in 
production, more people can buy the article. And those who 
can buy the article anyway have money left to buy other 
things. 


Take the case of the electric refrigerator. In 1927, when 
the average model cost about $350, only 375,000 people 
bought refrigerators. But when, ten years later, improvements 
in design and manufacturing had brought the price down to 
$170, six times as many people bought them. And thousands 
who, perhaps, could have paid the higher price, were able to 
use the difference to purchase other comforts and conveniences 
for themselves and their families. 


The same has been true of hundreds of other manufactured 
articles. Because the scientists, engineers, and workmen of 
industry have developed hundreds of new products, have con- 
tinually improved them, have learned how to make them less 
and less expensive, more millions of people have been able 
to buy them. And by this process, industry has been able to 
provide the American people with the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

In this progress, General Electric, by devising new ways 
for electricity to speed the wheels of industry, has played an 
important part. By continuing these efforts, it is helping 
today to provide for America still MORE GOODS FOR 
MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


VISIT THE G-E “‘HOUSE OF MAGIC’’ AT THE FAIRS 
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The Vanishing Investor 


— 1938, the new capital 
raised by American corporations 
through security issues totalled only 
417 million dollars. This was only 
about 1/4th of the annual rate at 
which new capital flowed into pri- 
vate business during the entire de- 
cade between 1920 and 1930. 

To insure a normal flow of 
new capital into industry, investors 
must not only have money to invest, 
but the confidence to invest it. To 
ascertain the present attitude of in- 
vestors, the National Association of 
Manufacturers recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to thousands of investors 
in all parts of the country, to deter- 
mine why, if they had idle funds, 
they were not investing them, par- 
ticularly in new securities. 


A 








v 


More than 75% of those 
replying said they had money avail- 
able, but were unwilling to make 
commitments in new securities at the 
present time. Numerous reasons were 
given, but the following were men- 
tioned in a majority of the replies: 


62% said that the Government 
takes too much in taxes from 
the individual taxpayer 

63% feared the possibility of labor 
troubles 

73% feared the possibility of new 
taxes on industry — 

77% cited legislation restricting 
industry 

83% complained that the Govern- 
ment takes too much in taxes 
from corporations. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 


better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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Copyright 1939--Bank of New York 
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The Periscope 














What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Murphy vs. Receivers 


‘ie Department of Justice, at the di- 
rection of Attorney General Murphy, is 
finally getting ready to do something about 
the old receivership game. As an outgrowth 
of recent judgeship scandals, Murphy and 
assistants are already working over plans 
for ending judges’ widespread practice of 
treating receiverships as patronage and 
approving exorbitant fees for those fa- 
vored with the jobs. The reforms, which 
may also apply to trustees in bankruptcy, 
will be aimed toward making receivers’ 
work a professional occupation with defi- 
nite limits on pay. 


Justice Maker 


Prime credit for the nomination of SEC 
Chairman Douglas to the Supreme Court 


F goes to SEC Commissioner Jerome Frank. 


It was Frank who first sold Attorney Gen- 
eral Murphy and Tom Corcoran on the 
idea. They persuaded Roosevelt. The ap- 
pointment was finally made when Senator 
Maloney of Connecticut (Douglas’ nominal 
state) sounded out Western senators and 
found that Douglas was acceptable to even 
Burke of Nebraska. The fact that Frank 
immediately became a chief contender for 
Douglas’ old job isn’t simply a matter of 
log rolling. Douglas likes Frank and would 
undoubtedly have given him a strong en- 
dorsement, anyway. 


‘1940 Jitters’ 


Alarm over the 1940 picture has reached 
a point in Washington where at least half 
the officials you question will say privately 
that they wouldn’t be surprised by a Re- 
publican victory next year. Still more will 
say they expect the next President to be 
either a Republican or a conservative Dem- 
ocrat. As a result, the Roosevelt crowd is 
becoming fairly frantic in its search for a 
“really progressive” candidate who could 
get support from at least some of the 
party’s Right-wingers. 


Douglas Boom 


In their hunt for a “liberal” with a 
chance to be nominated, New Dealers still 
see little hope for Hopkins, Wallace, or 
Ickes. Some want to have another fling at 
building up Solicitor General Jackson—by 
getting him put in a Cabinet job. Friends 


of Ambassador-to-France Bullitt are start- 
ing a push for him. But it now appears that 
New Dealers will shortly concentrate on 
Douglas. They’il emphasize that the Su- 
preme Court nominee is the one outstand- 
ing liberal who won’t be strongly opposed 
by old-line Democrats. Much more will be 
heard of his candidacy. 


U.S. Appeasement Plan 


It’s little known, but just before Hitler’s 
Czecho-Slovak coup, the State Depart- 
ment was getting all set to have one last 
fling at bettering U.S.-German relations. 
Though it now sounds ludicrous, Washing- 
ton was watching for Hitler’s reaction to 
Chamberlain’s suggestion for world arms 
limitation. The U.S. figured that if the 
Fiihrer even nibbled at the bait, it would 
mean he wanted to be good. Accordingly, 
State Department officials were prepared 
with a plan to send Ambassador Wilson 
back to Berlin, to suggest that Ambassador 
Dieckhoff return here, and even to hint 
that German-British trade talks might 
broach the possibility of admitting the 
Reich to the Anglo-American reciprocal- 
trade partnership. 


Forgotten Appointment 


A prize Washington laugh of the week 
was the sudden discovery that the Admin- 
istration had completely forgotten to get 
Elmer Andrews confirmed as Wage-Hour 
Administrator. Chairman Thomas of the 
Senate Labor Committee discovered the 
oversight and phoned the White House. A 
quick check showed that Secretary Per- 
kins’ office had done the forgetting. There- 
upon the White House rushed the nomina- 
tion to the Hill—so that Andrews would 
become the official appointee to the job he 
has held for months. 


Trivia 

The story on Secretary Morgenthau’s 
blue “Does It Contribute to Recovery?” 
cards is this: Under-Secretary Hanes orig- 
inated the cards; Morgenthau liked them 
and started distributing them to officials; 
then F.D.R. told Morgenthau he consid- 
ered them a little silly, and they’re now be- 
ing gracefully forgotten . . . Senator Aus- 
tin’s mother, 92, still writes him a daily 
report of her reactions after reading the 
Congressional Record . .. When F.D.R. at 
a press conference last week accused news- 
papers of giving an inaccurate picture of 
tax plans, White House Secretary Early 
not only shook his head (as reported in 
some papers) but remarked audibly: “No, 
that’s not so!” .. . Lady Lindsay, wife of 
Britain’s Ambassador here, is holding spe- 


cial conferences with Washington women 
reporters, trying to erase their feeling that 
they’ve been repeatedly snubbed by the 
embassy staff. 





Unphotogenic Pope 


The new Pope’s habitually grave ex- 
pression and sharp features have led to a 
miniature crisis among photographers at 
the Vatican. Felici, formerly the semi- 
official papal photographers, have fallen 
from grace because of the way His Holi- 
ness looks in their pictures. The Pope will 
have no more of them. Also, distribution 
of the traditional papal blessings, drawn 
up on parchment with a photo of the 
Pope, has been delayed because of inabil- 
ity to create an official photograph that sat- 
isfied the Holy Father and his entourage. 


Spanish Hunger 


General Franco’s boasts that there’s 
“peace and plenty” throughout Nationalist 
Spain are discredited—and deplored—by 
the American Red Cross. Reports from 
Red Cross representatives in Spain indi- 
cate that food supplies are more desper- 
ately needed than ever before if mass hun- 
ger is to be avoided. But most Americans, 
having read that the war is practically 
over, are already declining to contribute 
the money the Red Cross needs to make 
flour from the surplus wheat donated by 
the U.S. Government. Franco’s boasts 
don’t help matters. 


Troyanovsky Purge? 


Though last semiofficial reports indi- 
cated he was still free, there’s apparently 
sound basis for Washington’s continued 
fears that Alexander Troyanovsky, popu- 
lar ex-Russian Ambassador to the U.S., 
is slated to be purged. An American friend 
of Troyanovsky, just returned from Mos- 
cow, reports having met him and asked 
what he was doing. The ex-envoy replied 
with a faint smile: “Planning to take an 
active part in the development of Eastern 
Russia”—meaning exile in Siberia. 


Franco and Axis 


If a reliable diplomatic source is as cor- 
rect as usual, here’s what Franco has al- 
ready promised in the way of an agreement 
between his Spanish Government and the 
Rome-Berlin powers: As soon as Franco’s 
victory is complete, he will formally an- 
nounce adherence to the axis’ principles, 
including the anti-Comintern policy. But 
he won’t actually sign the anti-Comintern 
pact or make any commitment to fight on 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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the side of the axis. This means the agree- 
ment will amount mainly to publicizing 
the “friendship” between the axis and 
Franco and to maintaining a potential 
threat to the French border and to Bri- 
tain’s and France’s empire routes. 


Gloomy Prophet 


One of America’s best-known interna- 
tional bankers has built up quite a repu- 
tation as a prophet because he correctly 
forecast the outcome of the Ethiopian war 
crisis, the British appeasement policy, and 
other international events. He now tells 
colleagues that he has no basis for pre- 
dicting eny reconciliation between the two 
groups of hostile world powers—and that 
he is, therefore, giving up forecasting. 


Foreign Notes 


Through a clerical blunder in preparing 
for a cruise of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
Britain formally asked France’s permission 
for a landing at the island of Elba; French 
officials explained Elba belonged to Italy 

1939-model circulation stunt: The 
London Daily Herald is offering new 
readers a medicine chest plus a book on 
first aid in case of air raids . . . The baby 
giant panda craze has now hit London, 
where exhibition of one at the zoo has 
boosted admissions enough ($4,000) in 
three months to pay for the panda... 
A $4,000,000 German company has been 
formed to sponsor growth of cotton in 
Southeastern Europe. 





Central Bank Drive 
Ih the wake of the U.S.-Brazil com- 


mercial agreement, American experts have 
been quietly but actively working to get 
strong government-backed central banks 
set up in other Latin-American countries. 
Creation of such a bank was part of the 
deal with Brazil. Americans have already 
helped establish central banks in Colombia 
and Peru and are now setting one up in 
Venezuela. Such banks encourage trade 
because they stabilize the currency and 
enable exporters to obtain payments more 
readily. 


New Products 


The Zeus Corp., originators of the ciga- 
rette-filter holders for cigarettes, is about 
to bring out a completely novel “double 
pipe,” so-called because a cigarette is 
broken in half to form a double-barreled 
filter in the stem; it’s supposed to eliminate 
80% of nicotine and keep the bowl dry 
. . . A new vanishing cream to protect 
the hands and face from the harmful ef- 
fects of gasoline and certain oils and lac- 
quers is said to prevent the severe skin 
ailment known as industrial dermatitis 
among painters, mechanics, dry cleaners, 
etc... . A new type sports or opera glass, 














which can be folded to fit in a vest pocket, 
gives a wide rectangular view instead of 
the usual circular one. 


Wall Street in Wartime 
Note that, although Washington odds 


are still against any widespread war with- 
in a year, elaborate plans are being made 
for coping with wartime conditions. For 
example, Treasury and Federal Reserve 
Bank officials have already charted war- 
time plans to: (1) take elaborate steps to 
keep security markets open; (2) have Re- 
serve banks prepared to make emergency 
loans to banks on almost any security 
whatever, even the borrowing banks’ own 
buildings; (3) have large banks agree in 
advance not to unload their Federal se- 
curities in a crisis—in return for the Re- 
serve banks’ promise to lend on the se- 
curities at par, regardless of the market 
level. 


War Credit Plans 


Wall Street bankers, seeking ways for 
assuring England and France of wartime 
credit here without violating the Johnson 
Act (which bars loans to America’s de- 
faulted debtors) , are toying with an idea 
for a huge banking coalition. It would 
work this way: When war comes, France 
and England would commandeer securities 
held here by their nationals. The bank 
group, acting under contract, would then 
buy these securities and sell them to Amer- 
ican investors as rapidly as they could be 
absorbed. This would prevent helter- 
skelter security sales by the governments 
themselves such as ‘forced the closing of 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange in 1914. At the 
same time, it would assure the two govern- 
ments of receiving cash as they need it for 
buying American war supplies. 


Ultra-Small Auto 


Here’s the latest information on the oft- 
rumored small car with which the Crosley 
(radio) Corp. has been experimenting. 
The auto will probably be brought out 
late this spring and be priced well below 
any car now on the U.S. market. Extreme- 
ly light and possessing much “novelty ap- 
peal,” it’s designed primarily for sports use 
and isn’t expected to compete at first for 
the mass market. The manufacturing will 
be started on a small scale, although com- 
plete assembly-line equipment is being set 
up in Cincinnati. Formal announcement 
is expected in May. 





Entertainment Lines 


Beeeduny agents are capitalizing on 
the hot rivalry between swing bands playing 
in movie houses by offering to furnish as 
many as 1,000 jitterbug high-school kids 
at $1 a head to make opening-day audi- 
ences seem super-enthusiastic . . . Analysis 
of the flood of protests Jack Benny’s radio 


sponsors are still receiving as a result ¢ : 
his indictment for smuggling reveals count. 
less duplications in handwriting and phrase. 


ology, marking them as the probable work 


of an anti-Semitic organization . . . Walt 
Disney and RKO are withdrawing “Snow 


White and the Seven Dwarfs” before jt” 


gets to low-priced second-run theaters but 
will re-release it about Christmas with ney 
ballyhoo. 


Press Notes 


G. E. R. Gedye, crack correspondent 
(most recently in Prague) for The N.Y. 
Times and London Telegraph has been 
dropped by the latter because of the anti- 
Chamberlain views in his new book; his 
editor explained readers would doubt his 
objectivity . . . A smart money-making 
stunt now in the mill is The Debutante 
Register, a Who’s Who of society girls to 
be published by summer; it will include 
biographical sketches and pictures of some 
2,500 girls approved by local debutante 
organizations and will be sold to proud 
parents and relatives at $25 a copy .. 
Sinclair Lewis, who has been writing a 
novel about the theater while touring with 
his play “Angela Is Twenty-Two,” is about 
to quit the cast, probably close the play, 
and finish the novel in New York. 


Racial Rackets 


The fast growth of racial consciousness 
in the last few months hasn’t been over- 
looked by racketeers. They find that both 
anti-Semitic fanatics and jittery members 
of persecuted groups are soft touches for 
campaigns to promote their causes. A 
typical example of the frauds is the 
racket of a New Jersey man who started 
working both sides of the street with fair 
success. Boldly using the same New York 
post-office address, he has sent strongly 
pro-Jewish letters to Jews and _ violently 
anti-Jewish letters to anti-Semites. The 
letters, similarly worded, solicited fat con- 
tributions for nationwide publicity cam- 
paigns. Post-office authorities have now 
taken this racketeer in tow, but countless 
others are still operating—a little less 
brazenly. 


Missing Persons 


Capt. George Eyston, who dropped from 
the news after setting a world’s land speed 
record of 357.5 miles an hour last year on 
the Utah salt flats, is working for Thorny- 
croft, Ltd., British armament makers; has 
improved his racer “Thunderbolt” and 
sent it to the New York World’s Fair for 
exhibition; plans to try to better his own 
record here this year unless war breaks out 
... Dr. Wilhelm Marx, twice Chancellor 
of Germany and leader of the former 
Catholic Center party, now lives in retire 
ment on a small estate in Hanover, where 
he’s popular with his neighbors; steers cleat 
of politics. 
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HIS revolution: 

new Firestone engineering 

achievement is the supreme 

contribution to the cause of 

highway safety! It is called 

the “Life Protector”—because 

it actually protects your lifeand 

the lives of your loved ones, against the dangers 

resu ting from blowouts. Only Firestone Life Protectors 

provide such positive protection, because only in this 

tire-within-a-tire do you get the exclusive Firestone 

construction features of Safety-Lock cords and the 
Automatic Safety-Valve. 

Che Firestone Life Protector consists of a two-ply 
emergency tire, made of Safety-Lock cords, built inside 
of a tough, heavy rubber air container. Between the 
inner and outer compartments, is the Firestone Safety- 
Valve — an amazing new Firestone development which 
makes it possible to inflate the Life Protector as 
quickly and as easily as an ordinary inner tube. In case 
of blowout, this automatic Safety-Valve closes 
instantly, holding an ample supply of air in the 
emergency tire. The extra-strong Safety-Lock cords 
support your car until you can bring it to a safe, sure 
stop, under full control without lurching, swerving 
or wheel-fight. 

Because of these two exclusive Firestone 
cor struction features, the new Firestone Life Protector 
is y ars ahead in safety. You owe it to yourself and your 
lov d ones, as well as your fellow motorists, to join the 
Fir stone “Save-A-Life” campaign now by equipping 
yo: car with a set of new Firestone Life Protectors — 
the ire-within-a-tire that makes a blowout as harmless 
as « slow leak. 


Vis the Firestone Exhibits at 
the 'wo Great World’s Fairs 


See irestone Tires made in the 
Fire one Factory and Exhibition 
Bui ing at New York World’s 
Fair opening April 30th. 

Als« visit the Firestone Exhibit 
attr Golden Gate International 
Exp sition now in progress on 
Tre sure Island in San 
Fra: isco Bay. 

Liste 7 rig 
Rick 
Alfr. 
Nati 


0 The Voice of Firestone featuring 
/ Crooksand MargaretSpeaks and 

Wallenstein, Monday evenings, 
wide N. B. C. Red Network. 


Protector blow out, the release 
outer compartment of the Life 
the Safety-Valve to close immediately. 
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Should a tire equipped with a Firestone Life 
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The inner compartment of the Life Protector 
is built of Firestone Safety-Lock cords and serves 
as an emergency tire to support the car until the 
driver can bring it to a safe stop, under full control. 


The Inside Story 


of the 


Firestone 
LIFE PROTECTOR 


The instant popularity 
of the Firestone Life 
Protector is the result 
of the Automatic 
Safety Valve and the 
emergency tire built 
of Firestone Safety- 
Lock Cords. Only the 
new Firestone Life 
Protector provides 
these exclusive safety 
features. 
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_ you buy a stunningly styled 
new 1939 Studebaker Command- 


er or President, you becomea great deal 
more than the proud owner of the 
year’s best looking car. 


You’re on top of the world in money 
saving, because you’re driving a dupli- 


You get the most comfortable ride of your life 
in the 1939 Studebaker models. You could ride 
blindfolded. and never be aware of a road obstruc- 
tion because Studebaker’s unique self-stabilizin 
planar wheel suspension and finest hydraulic sh 
absorbers cradle the car so gently, mile after mile. 





cate of one of the two Studebakers 
that took first honors in this year’s 
great national economy classic, the 
Gilmore- Yosemite Run. 


More than that, your less fortunate 
friends with other cars envy you the 
freedom from repair bills and adjust- 
ments that Studebaker’s expert crafts- 
manship assures you. 


And as surplus value, the low Stude- 
baker price you pay includes the rid- 
ing comfort of planar wheel suspen- 
sion, the safety of automatic hill holder 
and Hancock rotary door latches, 
the new handling ease and greater 
roominess provided by Studebaker’s 
steering wheel gear shift lever. 


Your present car will cover part, 
perhaps all the Studebaker down pay- 
ment, on easy C. I. T. terms. See your 
local Studebaker dealer today and go 
for a trial drive. The Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Built by America’s most expert craftsmen! 
Every Studebaker stands up for years and for 
thousands of miles more than you expect, becaus: 
of the quality of its workmanship. Long-tim: 
Studebaker employees, averaging 40 years of age 
built your Studebaker with conscientious skill. 


Winner of America's greatest economy run 
A stock Studebaker Commander won thesweep 
stakes against all cars—a Studebaker Presider 
took first in its cass—in this year’s Gilmore 
Yosemite Run, the open-to-all gas-saving conte: 
supervised by the American Automobile Assr 
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‘Appeasement’ Becomes a Tussle 
Between T'wo Stubborn Schools 


Spenders, Led by Eccles, 
Dare Savers to Wield the Ax; 
Pension Tax Cut Proposed 


The sudden arrival of Bliicher 125 years 
ago cost Napoleon Waterloo, and the sud- 
den departure from a committee room last 
week of Rep. George W. Johnson of West 
Virginia may cost the American taxpayers 
$250,000,000. 

Johnson and 34 other members of the 
House Appropriations Committee had been 
hotly debating a $1,155,385,558 Agricul- 
ture Department Supply Bill which ran 
$244,593,376 over budget esti- 
mates by reason of an unexpected 
quarter-billion-dollar item for 
parity payments to farmers, in- 
serted in the bill by a subcommit- 
tee. A motion to strike out the 
item was before the full commit- 
tee. Johnson was for the motion. 
But during the discussion he had 
to leave the room on an urgent 
personal call. When he slipped 
out his opponents slipped over a 
vote. In the resultant 17 to 17 
tie the motion lost. 

With that as a starter, Con- 
gress really went to work on its 
“economy” promises. After in- 
serting an item of $2,500 in the 
Agriculture Bill for a Florida 
cclery-marketing service, the 
farmers’ friends fell to talking of 
doubling the parity fund. So con- 
fident were they that their leaders 
snubbed a proposition from urban 
representatives to swap support 
of the farm measure for rural 
votes in favor of the full $150,- 
000,000 for the WPA; and relief 
proponents, outraged at this in- 
itial rebuff to their log-rolling 
scheme, adjourned the House in 
uproar in the hope of driving their 
bargain this week. But not be- 
fore the chamber had received a bill which 
would, among other things, pay all World 
War veterans $40-a-month pensions at 65 
—a tidy item estimated to cost, by the 
time the last veteran is dead, some 
$13,000,000,000. The word spread like 


wildfire in the cloakrooms that the econ- 
omy brakes were off. The feel for spend- 
ing was in the air. 


The Old Army Game 


While Congress was thus demonstrating 
its disinclination to practice the economy 
it preaches to the White House, the Ad- 
ministration, whether by accident or de- 
sign, launched a concerted counterattack 
on the popular presumption that, if only 
Mr. Roosevelt would let them, the legisla- 
tors would give the country prosperity 
overnight. In a challenge which bore the 
Presidential endorsement, Marriner S. Ec- 
cles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 








Harris & Ewing 


Eccles’ headache: spend or not spend? 


Board and chief spokesman of the spend- 
lend proponents, double-dared Congress to 
economize. 

There were those, said Eccles, who be- 
lieved “that business confidence cannot be 
restored until a balanced budget is assured 


through reduction of government expendi- 
ture ... This appears to be the prevailing 
point of view ... A majority in both 
houses of Congress have indicated that 
they also hold this view . . . The country 
is entitled to a clear-cut and prompt de- 
termination of policy on this vital issue. 
Uncertainty and hesitation do not con- 
tribute to recovery.” 

First to congratulate the Administration 
on discovering a sentiment which the Re- 
publican party thought it encountered at 
the polls last November was Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd, one of the consistent leaders of the 
budget-balancing school. But the Virginian 
could not resist observing that “the efforts 
of those members of Congress who have 
been working for retrenchment and econo- 
my could be greatly aided by cooperation 
from the executive branch of the govern- 
ment.” 

Nevertheless, the only specific economy 
suggestions put forward last week came 
from the executive branch. Treas- 
ury Secretary Morgenthau urged 
Congress to modify the Social 
Security pay-roll taxes for old-age 
insurance with a view to saving 
employers and employes more 
than $200,000,000 in the next two 
years. Admitting the fallacy of 
the full reserve principle, which 
would have built up a fund of 
$47,000,000,000 by 1980, Morgen- 
thau offered three alternatives to 
the existing program, under which 
the present levy of 1 per cent on 
both employers and employes 
would automatically go to 1% 
per cent during 1940 and through 
1942, 2 per cent through 1945, 
21% per cent through 1948, and 
3 per cent thereafter. His plans: 
(1) make the rate 1%4 per cent 
in 1940, 114 in 1941, 154 in 1942, 
and then pick up the present 
schedules, or (2) make it 11/6 
per cent in 1940, 144 in 1941, 144 
in 1942, and then pick up the 
present schedules, or (3) omit 
the 1940 increase, but step up the 
rates in 1943 and thereafter. 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan Republican, who has been 
fighting the full reserve theory 
since January 1937 and who last 
Mar. 13 introduced a measure to freeze 
pay-roll taxes at their present levels, ex- 
pressed himself as “delighted.” 

President Roosevelt told a press confer- 
ence that he had not known of Morgen- 
thau’s intent, but that he approved the 
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The Economy Score 





Department President’s 
figure 

WPA-Relief $875,000,000 
Ist Deficiency 24,500,000 
Ind. Offices 1,670,047,010 
Legislative 24,359,851 
Treasury-P.O. 1,728,397 ,492 
Military 520,305,868 
Interior 166,833,093 
2nd Deficiency 160,833,831 


Agriculture 910,528,051 


Totals $6,080,805,196 





*Counting $100,000,000 as minimum additional for WPA 


Congressional Status 
figure 
$825,000,000* In House 
23,765,041 Enacted 
1,668,218,340 Enacted 


21,984,599 In conference 
1,698,929,114 


513,188,882 


In conference 


In conference 


160,578,905 In Sen. Com. 
139,871,028 In Sen. Com. 
1,155,385,558 In House 


$6,206,921 467 





~ 





idea. At an earlier conference the Presi- 
dent had contrived to confirm a good many 
of his hearers in the belief that his heart 
had never been in the “appeasement” pro- 
gram (Newsweek, Mar. 27). 

On that occasion, after challenging the 
integrity of the press in its handling of the 
subject of adjusting business tax deter- 
rents, Mr. Roosevelt charged that only big 
business sought such tax relief; implied 
that Sen. Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, rather 
than the Treasury had initiated the tax- 
easement proposal; reaffirmed his attach- 
ment to the spend-lend theory and the 
undistributed-profits tax, and concluded 
by saying he could not approve curtail- 
ment of the Federal budget until he had 
an iron-clad guarantee from business that 
it would absorb the unemployed. “I think,” 
he beamed at the circle of White House 
correspondents, “I said a mouthful.” 

Others thought so too—including Pat 
Harrison, who contented himself by way 
of rebuttal with a sentiment that might 
better have come from the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue: 

“With the foreign situation most deli- 
cate, and our own domestic problems de- 
manding courage and requiring our united 
efforts, we cannot afford to have misunder- 
standings among ourselves, and when dif- 
ferences arise, whether economic, fiscal, or 
political, they must be harmonized to pre- 
serve and promote the general welfare.” 

There the matter rested this week. Con- 
gress’ one contribution to economy-recov- 
ery-appeasement was the Senate’s insertion 
into the Reorganization Bill of Byrd’s 
amendment stating; “by reason of contin- 
ued deficits, a national emergency exists.” 

On Monday the President told Garner, 
Bankhead, Barkley, and Rayburn that he 
hoped Congress would leave the corporate 
tax structure alone, hold appropriations 
down, and adjourn by June. 





Significance 


The week’s sparring was merely a con- 
tinuation of the session-long struggle be- 
tween two irreconcilable economic schools. 


One school believes that an approach to 
budget balancing can and should be made 
immediately, by abolishing lump-sum ap- 
propriations, paring the budget item by 
item, and removing tax and other deter- 
rents to business, even at the cost of some 
revenue loss for a year or two. It believes 
with Senator Byrd, its most consistent 
spokesman, that if these things are done 
business will forge ahead, eventually hire 
most of the employable idle, and thus 
swell purchasing power. 

The other school, backed by the Presi- 
dent and interpreted by Eccles, believes 
that cutting the budget would cut pur- 
chasing power so abruptly that business 
would go into reverse. It insists that busi- 
ness can absorb only part of the unem- 
ployed (and that gradually); that it can 
absorb no farmers, no aged, no handi- 
capped, very few CCC youths; that for 
these groups therefore the government 
must continue to supply the purchasing 
power. And, finally, this school believes 
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that its spend-lend strategy ultimately 
would bring an annual national income jy 
the neighborhood of $80,000,000,000— 
enough to produce taxes to balance budgets 
at the prevailing level. 

It’s the old, old question of which comes 
first—the chicken or the egg. And like that 
one, it can be argued to almost any cop. 
clusion. Spenders point to the recession 
of 1938 as proof their tactics are right, 
Savers point to the depression of 199] 
when the government, far from indulging 
in deficit financing, reduced the national 
debt by more than a billion dollars—anqd 
found prosperity just around the corner. 

But Eccles did render the country , 
service by underlining one all-important 
fact: the great majority of people, in Con- 
gress and out, have never taken a firm. 
intelligent position in either camp. 





Canal Comeback 


From 1792 to 1837, American canal en- 
thusiasts built more than 4,500 miles of 
waterways—mostly in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. By 1911, the railroad 
boom had put more than half of them out 
of business. Last week, however, canals 
appeared due for a revival. Pressure groups 
from three different parts of the country 
converged on Washington to demand Fed- 
eral cash for their pet projects. 

First in line was a waterway once recom- 
mended by George Washington—a canal 
dropped from Lake Erie to the Ohio River 
via the shallow Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers and an overland cut. This 100-mile 
link—250 feet wide and 12 feet deep— 
would join the Great Lakes and _ the 
Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio rivers at a cost 
of $207,257,000. Local interests would de- 
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The Navy wants a Florida canal so it can mine present approaches 
to Panama (white dots) with British help (black dots) in wartime 
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Neutrality Act foes would bar U.S. scrap to Nazis 


fray $12,472,000 of the total cost. Such a 
canal, its boosters maintain, would open 
up “America’s Ruhr’”—the iron and steel 
districts of Pittsburgh and Youngstown— 
and slash freight bills to a third of their 
present cost. The plan will be discussed 
before the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
of the House this week. A favorable report 
on the project was submitted to the 
committee on Feb. 21 by Army engineers 
after several years of surveys and esti- 
mates. 

The Florida Ship Canal, begun and de- 
serted in 1935 and again recommended to 
Congress by President Roosevelt two 
months ago because of “commercial and 
military needs” (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 30), 
appeared to have strong backing. And a 
Georgia delegation approached the Board 
of Army Engineers with a plan to canalize 
the Chattahoochee River and open the 
way for traffic from Columbus to Apalach- 
icola, Fla., which is on the Gulf of Mexico. 





Significance 


From present indications, the “Ruhr” 
canal will probably be dug, although the 
railroads are fighting the scheme. They 
maintain that it would ruin their invest- 
ments in the Middle West and that the 
freeze-over would render the waterway 
useless half the year anyway. 

Approval of the Florida canal—upon 


which $5,400,000 already has been spent— 
is more likely than at any time during the 
past four years because of its defense tie- 
up. The Navy is strongly for it because it 
would enable the United States to block- 
ade the existing approaches to the Panama 
Canal with mines strung across the straits 
of Florida, Windward Channel, and the 
Mona Passage. Presumably the British 
would complete the necklace of TNT to 
the South American coast. 
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Moral Warfare 


U.S. Moving Against Nazis 
on the Trade and Arms Fronts 
Still smarting under Hitler’s “temporary 
extinction” of Czecho-Slovak liberties 
(Newsweek, Mar. 27), Washington last 
week studied trade penalties against the 
Nazis even stiffer than the 25 per cent 
countervailing duties on German goods 
which go into effect Apr. 22, the day this 
country’s treaty with the old Prague gov- 
ernment will be terminated. The State 
Department explored a plan to apply the 
screws still tighter by forcing those coun- 
tries that sell gold to the United States to 
cooperate in an anti-Nazi blockade (Peri- 
scope, Mar. 27). 

Chief attention, however, was concen- 
trated on Latin America, where repercus- 
sions to the recent Brazilian-American 
agreement (Newsweek, Mar. 20) were 
sharpening the division between “pro- 
Yankees” and “anti-Yankees.” Argentine- 
ans made no secret of the fact that they 
were miffed over Brazilian Foreign Min- 
ister Oswaldo Aranha’s successful negotia- 
tion of a $120,000,000 United States loan. 
Pointing out that Argentina, with better 
credit than Brazil, had been turned down 
in Washington on a $25,000,000 loan a 
few months ago, Buenos Aires hastened 
another huge barter deal with Berlin. The 
Dominican Republic also moved closer to 
the Fascist axis with a report that per- 
sisted in spite of denials that Ciudad 
Trujillo had agreed to fuel German sub- 
marines in the Caribbean with Dominican 
oil. 

In the face of such coolness to con- 
tinental solidarity, the State, War, and 
Navy Departments again urged Congress 
to pass the Pittman Resolution to “assist 
the American republics to increase their 
military and naval establishments.” Sen. 
Hiram Johnson, who had indicated he 
might fight the move to build Latin-Amer- 
ican warships in United States yards on 
the ground that not all Latin-American 
nations were republics, was assured by 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
that his department so considered them. 

But even this good-neighbor gesture 
brought a storm of protest from Argentina, 
and from Uruguay, whose trade relations 
with the United States are even worse. La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires, usually friendly to 
Washington, tartly observed that America 
might better devote its energies to opening 
up the hemispheric market, instead of 
urging its Latin neighbors to build war- 
ships they did not need. 

Meanwhile, with the issue of American 
neutrality uppermost in Washington, Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler indicated that the 
present act probably would be amended to 
permit this country to aid the democracies 
in event of war, but told the Economic 
Club in New York that “England and 
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France should not get the idea that Con- 
gress had changed its mind about this 
country going to war.” The same distinc- 
tion between moral and military assistance 
was indicated in Congress’ swift accept- 
ance of the $513,188,882 War Department 
Supply Bill to give the Army 6,000 planes, 
strengthen the Panama Canal, and provide 
educational orders for industry. 

In their zeal to head off another in- 
volvement in European war, 50 senators 
subscribed to a bill presented by Homer 
T. Bone, Washington Democrat, to apply 
a 3 to 99 per cent sliding war tax on all 
incomes. When it was pointed out that 
for citizens who pay a state income tax 
the proposed levy in many cases would ex- 
ceed income, the Senatorial sponsors ex- 
plained that the details were to be worked 
out by the Finance Committee, which un- 
doubtedly would take this factor into ac- 
count. Proponents were confident that, 
with certain modifications, the Bone Bill 
would pass the Senate at least. 

As for efforts to prevent a war that 
would bring any such scheme into play— 
it is evident that Washington hopes, in 
concert with the other democracies, to 
“starve” Germany into abandoning her 
present course. That there is an excellent 
chance of success in this direction is indi- 
cated by trade figures for 1937 and 1938: 


Goods bought from Germany 

England France US. 
1937 $174,000,000 $126.000,000 $84,000,000 
1938 141,000,000 87,000,000 60,000,000 


Goods sold to Germany 


1937 $124,000,000 $63,000,000 $113,000,000 
1938 113,000,000 57,000,000 162,000,000 


Hitler himself is authority for the 
statement: “We must export or die.” And 
the further measures now contemplated 
seem likely to accentuate the Reich’s 
growing unfavorable balance of trade. 





Cut Pay, Cut Play 


Last month Oklahoma legislators bright- 
ened dull days by introducing a “Bee Bill.” 
The measure would prohibit bees from fly- 
ing across state lines, direct the president 
of the State Board of Agriculture to re- 
move the stings from every bee in the 
state, and compel all bees arriving at the 
home hive after 6 p.r: to roost outside 
for the night. 

By this week such horseplay had fallen 
to a minimum. On Tuesday, the legis- 
lators’ pay automatically dropped from $6 
to $2 a day, under an amendment to the 
state constitution which provides for an 
automatic cut at the end of 60 legis- 
lative days. Veteran members looked un- 
easily ahead to an expected month and a 
half more of work at the reduced wages. 

Only three other states restrain their 
lawmakers’ weakness for nonsense in such 
a manner. In Texas, the members of the 
Legislature are given 120 days—until May 


9 this year—to clean up state business. 
Thereafter their pay drops from $10 to 
$5 a day. Their colleagues in Missouri are 
allowed 70 days at $5 a day for regular 
sessions ‘and 120 days in “revision periods” 
every ten years in which to bring the 
laws up to date. Overtime work cuts their 
pay to $1 a day. The 1939 deadline is 
May 4. 

Kansas legislators, faced with a 50-day 
time limit at $3 a day, manage to get pin 
money by voting themselves “expenses” 
which are classified as “telephone, tele- 
graph, and postage.” So far this session, 
each member has drawn $225 in “ex- 
penses” as well as his $150 regular pay 
and mileage (at 15 cents a mile) going to 
and from Topeka. If knotty bills—such as 
a “one-day divorce” measure introduced 
last week “to help lawyers, courts, and 
business”—tie them up beyond this week, 
the 1939 legislative assembly will be the 
most costly in Kansas history. 





Ser 


White House Skeletons 


The White House spring cleaning this 
year will concentrate on mice and ghosts. 
Though Mrs. Roosevelt denies any belief 
in spooks, last week she told interviewers 
she often felt the presence of Lincoln, and 
that a lady who once occupied the Lin- 
coln room confessed his spirit had seemed 
to pervade it. 

More active than the Great Emancipa- 
tor’s spirit, mice have often been a subject 
of discussion over the White House break- 
fast table. They have been known to race 
across the floor at informal soirées and to 
pop out of closets at disconcerting inter- 
vals. Mrs. Roosevelt has ordered them to 





be exterminated before June 8—lest the 
visiting Queen Elizabeth think she js 3 
poor housekeeper. 





-—— 


Tax Loophole Closed 


Federal, state, and local government 
employes have always enjoyed an edge oy 
their neighbors. For, though they have had 
to pay either Federal or state income taxe, 
depending on which side their checks coms 
from, they have not had to dip into thei 
jeans for both. 

Last year the Supreme Court made , 
dent in the precedent by ruling that the 
Federal government could tax the salarig 
of employes of the Port of New York Ay). 
thority (NEWSWEEK, June 6, 1938). A} 
though that ruling covered only the Por 
Authority, a peculiar bi-state body sup. 
ported by New York and New Jersey, it 
was generally agreed among lawyers that 
the decision constituted an entering weds 
which would enable Washington to tax any 
and all state, county, and municipal en. 
ployes. 

Last week the Supreme Court applied 
reverse English to the subject when it held 
that states can also collect income taxes 
from Federal employes. Two cases evoked 
the historic decision: the efforts of New 
York to tax the salary of a Federal Home 
Owners Loan Corp. official, and Utah 
attempt to tax the income of a Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. lawyer. 

The court’s two decisions probably will 
facilitate bringing some 3,800,000 persons 
previously exempt within the dual tax 
system—a move already begun by Con- 
gress, where a bill for reciprocal taxation 
already has passed the House. 


Harris & Ewins 


Lincoln Room in White House: does his ghost still haunt it? 
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BEWARE 


——OF —— 


FEMALE SPIES 


Women are being employed by the enemy 
to secure information from Navy men, on the 
theory that they are less liable to be suspected 
than male spies. Beware of inquisitive women 
as well as prying men. 


SEE EVERYTHING 
HEAR EVERYTHING 
SAY NOTHING 


Concerning any matter bearing upon 
the work of the Navy 


SILENCE IS SAFETY 











Acme 


The Navy. calls for gobs of silence 


Reds and the Navy 


On Mar. 27, 1794, Congress appropri- 
ated $688,888 for six frigates, the first fight- 
ing ships built under the Federal Consti- 
tution, thereby launching a United States 
Navy. Last week Congress rushed the 
Navy Department’s budget of $755,000,- 
000 for 1940, providing for increasing en- 
listed personnel from 110,000 to 115,000; 
completing 79 men-of-war already build- 
ing; laying keels for 23 additional ships, 
including two 45,000-ton battleships; and 
increasing the naval air force from 2,150 
planes until its minimum authorized 
strength of 3,000 planes is reached in 1944. 
When all the new ships have been launched, 
the Navy will be able to boast of 454 ves- 
sels of the chief combat types, compared 
with Great Britain’s 416 and Japan’s esti- 
mated 275. 

Recently, however, naval officers have 
been more concerned about the wartime 
effects of subversive propaganda aimed at 
sailors than about enemy shells, for 
pamphlets designed to undermine service 
morale are being distributed in increasing 
numbers. Typical examples “SAILORS OF 
THE SCOUTING FLEET ... You will be used 
to fight for more profits for the same 
bankers and bosses who piled up fortunes 
in the last war . . . You may even be 
ordered to shoot down your fellow work- 
ers in this country . . . IT’S AN OFFICER’S 
navy!” Issued by the Communist party, 
the leaflets are carefully worded to cir- 
cumvent the insurrection and sedition pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code. 

Although bluejackets have always treat- 
ed such pamphlets as a joke, and there is 
no record of a known Communist’s enlist- 
ing in the Navy, officers took the pre- 
caution to dig up an old World War sign 
warning against female spies. They hung 
copies of this in Navy Department offices. 











And because officials feel that they have 
no legal power to prosecute persons who 
incite disobedience in the ranks, Acting 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison a 
month ago sent a Navy-endorsed anti- 
disobedience bill to Congress. This would 
punish persons who urge soldiers or sailors 
to disobey orders with a $1,000 fine, two 
years’ imprisonment, or both. 





Early to Bid 
Indianans Are Speeding Up 
McNutt-for-President Boom 


President Roosevelt’s determination not 
to commit himself on a third term did not 
prevent members of his family last week 
from airing their views on the subject. 

In Forth Worth, Texas, Elliott Roose- 
velt broadcast over the radio that: “Mr. 
Garner and the President of the United 
States have traveled different roads since 
the winter of 1937 . . . John Garner is in 
ethe driver’s seat right now, well in the lead 
as a likely Democratic candidate.” Stung 
by such seeming disloyalty, John Boet- 
tiger, the President’s son-in-law, replied in 
an open letter on page 1 of The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, of which he is publisher, 
that, “regardless of how the family might 
feel about it, the fact of the matter is that 





Newsphotos 


McNutt: eyes on the White House 


out here you can’t stop people insisting 
that your Pa has got to stand for a third 
term.” To which Elliott replied: “You 
infer . . . that I am not as strong in sup- 
port of the President as you are... Iam 
as loyal as you or anyone else in the coun- 
try to my father... But... I do not 
always agree with his individual programs 
and I believe he appreciates constructive 
suggestions and criticism.” And in Los 
Angeles, Eleanor Roosevelt denied jesting 
talk that she might seek the nomination, 
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saying: “Nothing on God’s green earth 
would induce me to run for anything.” 

Among the actual or possible candidates, 
Vice President Garner firmly held his lead 
position, the favorite of 42 per cent of 
those surveyed by the Gallup poll. But in 
Indiana, the sales-promotion staff of Paul 
V. McNutt, United States High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, methodically laid 
the groundwork for “selling”? McNutt to 
Democrats as the ideal “middle-of-the- 
road” nominee. 


Spadework 

The nerve center of the McNutt forces 
is a three-room suite in the Claypool Hotel 
in Indianapolis. There the daytime staff is 
augmented by a night shift of volunteer 
stenographers, most of them women em- 
ployes at the State House and members of 
the Two Percent Club, which rakes thou- 
sands of dollars annually into campaign 
chests by 2 per cent contributions from 
state salaries. 

Employing the same technique that 
James A. Farley used in canvassing Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s prospects in 1932, Mc- 
Nutt’s backers have barraged state Demo- 
cratic leaders with letters asking for lists 
of key men. Currently, most of the mail is 
posted to Texas, Florida, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia. McNutt’s managers consider the 
letters just spadework, and, although they 
have made no real efforts to sign up dele- 
gates, the campaign already has produced 
results. Gov. Frank M. Dixon of Alabama 
would like to see a McNutt band wagon 
start rolling in the South, and Thomas 
Palmieri, a candidate for the leadership of 
the First Assembly District in New York, 
announced that he would support McNutt 
for the nomination. 

Along with the letter-writing campaign, 
MecNutt’s friends have visited Washington 
at regular intervals to sound out Congres- 
sional and Administration leaders. The 
next phase of the build-up will come when 
Frank McHale, an Indiana Democratic 
national committeeman and commander- 
in-chief of the McNutt staff, makes a 
swing around the country to contact poli- 
ticians in person, a job McHale has taken 
on in addition to organizing McNutt-for- 
President clubs in every Indiana county. 





Significance 


Although McNutt has edged from sixth 
to fifth place in the Democratic sweep- 
stakes since December, according to Gallup 
estimates, he is still topped by Garner, 
Farley, Secretary Hull, and Secretary 
Hopkins. But the Indianan is counting 
heavily on his handsome appearance, his 
oratorical ability, and the host of friends 
he made as National Commander of the 
American Legion and as Governor, when 
he spoke before national conventions all 
over the country. 

Weighing against these assets is the obvi- 
ous fact that the President, Garner, and 
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Farley have failed to warm up to the 
Hoosier candidate. They have not forgot- 
ten that he flirted publicly with the anti- 
Roosevelt forces at the 1932 convention, 
for which shilly-shallying he was roundly 
criticized in Farley’s biography. In fact, 
Farley privately refers to McNutt as “that 
platinum-haired so-and-so.” 

Even if McNutt can overcome this an- 
tipathy, there is a. strong likelihood that he 
will not have a united Indiana behind him. 
He was a tyrant to his enemies as Gov- 
ernor, and the large number of politicians 
he fought with, including Senator Van 
Nuys and Governor Townsend, are ever a 
threat to his hold on his own state. 





Nutmeg Nonchalance 


A hundred and forty-eight years ago, 
eleven of the fourteen states signed the Bill 
of Rights embodying the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Three weeks 
ago Massachusetts ratified, and a fortnight 
ago Georgia followed suit (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 27). Last week Connecticut Repub- 
licans blocked a move to make it unani- 
mous. “If we’ve waited these many years,” 
mused Rep. George E. Jones of West Hart- 
ford, “what’s the hurry now?” 





Quaker City Poison 


Insurance Killer’s Conviction 
Spurs Hunt for Rest of Ring 


A weird tale of witchcraft, poison, and 
murder reached its denouement last week 
in a Philadelphia courtroom as Herman 
Petrillo, 49-year-old Italian olive oil and 
spaghetti salesman, was convicted of poi- 
soning Ferdinand Alfonsi, WPA laborer, 
for his $5,500 life insurance. Four others— 
among them Alfonsi’s wife and Petrillo’s 
cousin, Paul—were being held on similar 
charges. 

Judge Harry S. McDevitt accused the 
Petrillos of “the most hideous series of 
crimes ever committed in this city,” de- 
claring they operated a “poison ring” re- 
sponsible for more than 100 deaths in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, for 
which they had collected upward of $100,- 
000 in insurance claims. Chief Investigator 
Samuel Riccardi said: “There are 70 known 
victims so far. We will exhume 70 bodies 
and issue 70 warrants. The boys are all 
ready with picks, shovels, and affidavits.” 

Evidence already dug up disclosed that 
the plotters—mostly using arsenic—had 
been active for the last ten years. Their 
formula rarely varied: According to au- 
thorities, Herman Petrillo would sell the 
wife of the proposed victim the idea of 
killing her husband and collecting the 
money. After the crime, Paul Petrillo would 
bind the superstitious plotters to secrecy 
by black magic rituals. 





International 


Hope Dare waited for Dixie Davis 


Police and secret service operatives un- 
covered the plots by posing as gangsters. 
After a few months of investigation, they 
arrested Herman Petrillo and Mrs. Alfonsi 
last September. When the pair went on 
trial a month ago, their lawyer threw up 
the case, telling the court he could not 
stomach it. 

Trial of the four others now under ar- 
rest is expected this week. Meanwhile, de- 
tectives are searching for the “brains” of 
the gang—a mysterious man and woman 
who fled the city immediately after Al- 
fonsi’s death last October. 

If all the suspects in the files are appre- 
hended, the Petrillo killings will rank as 
one of the greatest mass poisonings in the 
history of crime, even eclipsing the famous 
trials in Hungary in 1931 and 1935 where 
23 men and women were convicted of poi- 
soning dozens of relatives. 

Earlier poison cases such as those of 
Mrs. Florence E. Maybrick (1889) , Roland 
Molineux (1898), and Albert Patrick 
(1900) had no such list of victims. Mrs. 
Maybrick, American wife of a young Brit- 
ish doctor, was convicted of fatally poison- 
ing her husband and precipitated a cause 
célébre when Queen Victoria refused Sec- 
retary of State James G. Blaine’s plea for 
pardon. Molineux and Patrick were both 
convicted of poisoning friends—Molineux 
for revenge, Patrick for money—and both 
later absolved. But the only modern mur- 
derer by poison who compares favorably 
with the Petrillos is “Texas Jim” Bakerien, 
who in 1931 gave cyanide of potassium to 
nine victims “just for the hell of it.” 


"In White Plains, N.Y., last week, Mrs. 
Marie Burckhalter, who “cooperated” in 
her husband’s suicide last November 
(Newsweek, Dec. 5, 1938) was sen- 
tenced to two and a half to 20 years’ im- 
prisonment on a plea of guilty to charges 
of manslaughter. 


Hines, Convict 


James J. Hines, the 62-year-old Ney 
York Tammany leader whose convictioy 
as the political “fixer” for Dutch Schult,’ 
Harlem “numbers” racket rocketed Djs. 
trict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey into the 
lead for the 1940 Republican Presidentja| 
nomination (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 6), stood 
last week to hear his sentence from Gep. 
eral Sessions Judge Charles C. Nott Jr. 
one to two years on four felony charges 
and the same terms on eight remaining 
felony charges, the last eight to run cop. 
currently with the first four. Counting 
time off for good behavior, Hines may be 
free in two years and eight months. 

Earlier in the week, passing judgment 
on two who had turned state’s evidence. 
Justice Ferdinand Pecora gave a sys. 
pended sentence to “Big Harry” Schoen- 
haus, the Schultz bookkeeper, and a year 
in jail to J. Richard (Dixie) Davis, the 
mob’s lawyer. From this was deducted the 
170 days Davis has already been locked 
up. Before starting the remainder of the 
sentence the lawyer arranged to wed Hope 
Dare, ex-Ziegfeld showgirl who had re- 
mained loyal to him throughout his trial, 

Then, last Friday, Harlem policy play- 
ers wrote an ironic footnote to the Hines 
trial. They played the number of Hines’ 
cell in the Tombs—213—so heavily the 
operators quit taking bets on it. 





‘Teton Tarzan 


Earl Durand used to disappear for 
months in the bleak Beartooth Mountains 
of Wyoming, just east of Yellowstone 
National Park. The 26-year-old “nature- 
man” hunted bear and wildcats with a 
bow and arrow. Using a rifle was “too easy 
—I always hit where I shoot.” 

He gave grim proof of his boast a fort- 
night ago. Arrested for killing an elk out 
of season, Durand broke jail and mur- 
dered two deputies who followed him. He 
took refuge from a 100-man posse armed 
with bombs, rifles, six gums, gas guns, 
trench mortars, and a National Guard 
howitzer in a “fort” of boulders in the 
Beartooth range. For days he stood off the 
small army of officers, killing two more. 

When the posse finally attacked in 
force, augmented by airplanes, blood- 
hourds, and a detachment of Guardsmen, 
they found a penciled note: “When you 
kill me, I suggest you have my head 
mounted and hang it up in the courthouse 
for the sake of law and order.” 

Last week Durand slipped through the 
net and tried to hold up the First National 
Bank in Powell, his home town, 40 miles 
away. A jittery crowd of citizens opened 
fire as he came out. Their fusillade killed 
a young clerk and wounded the money- 
laden Tarzan of the Tetons. Retreating 
into the bank, he put a bullet through his 
head. 
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Sidlilem Left in F pais Lap 


Despite Duce’s Pulled Punches 


And He Reaffirms Axis, 
Even if Dazzling Hitler Moves 


Have Put Strain on Tie 


The major change in the European map 
last week was Hitler’s annexation of the 
Baltic port of Memel. But the Nazi march 
rolled along so smoothly that the Fiihrer 
momentarily surrendered the biggest 
share of the limelight to his two satellite 
dictators. 

In Spain, Generalissimo Franco poised 
for a triumphal entry into Madrid to end 
nearly three years of civil war. And, in 
Italy, Mussolini made the long-awaited 
speech asking for his country’s share of 
the totalitarian spoils. 


Technique 

There was a noticeable difference in the 
tactics employed by Hitler and the Duce, 
the two veterans, to keep their respective 
ends of the Berlin-Rome axis moving ag- 
gressively. 

In Memel the Nazis proceeded with the 
same rhythm established in the invasion 





of Czecho-Slovakia a week earlier: first 
action and then the fanfare. 

The Duce, on the contrary, started with 
a tremendous buildup. But the end was 
ambiguous—and even vaguely concilia- 
tory. He made no clear-cut “demands” on 
France, only inviting that country to open 
negotiations to settle the “problems.” And 
he whittled the “problems” down to Tunis, 
Jibuti, and the Suez Canal—African issues 
with obvious room for compromise—with- 
out so much as a word about the “Nice, 
Corsica, and Savoy” which belligerent un- 
derlings and newspapers had been demand- 
ing. 

Mussolini spoke Sunday in commemora- 
tion of Fascism’s twentieth birthday. It 
took all week to set the stage, however. 
Rumors of secret mobilization were whis- 
pered in Rome cafés. Workers ostenta- 
tiously put blue air-raid bulbs in the street 
lights. Newspapers warned citizens to 
stock up on gas masks and spoke ominous- 
ly of grave events just over the horizon. 
Even the celebration of the Fascist anni- 
versary, which fell on Thursday, was put 
off to a day when the armament factories 
were shut down. All this alarmist atmos- 


en ‘ : tray : 


Italy’s King and Duce both asked to be appeased 


phere was especially impressive to the 
Italians, since nothing so frightening was 
done even during the crisis of last Septem- 
ber. 

In this setting, King Victor Emmanuel 
himself delivered the prologue. On Mar. 23 
the King opened a new session of Parlia- 
ment. It was the 30th since his grand- 
father promulgated the Italian Constitu- 
tion and the first since Mussolini subst:- 
tuted appointed delegates of the Fascist 
syndicates for the elected Chamber of 
Deputies. The King said: “Regarding 
France, my government has made known 
the questions which divide the two coun- 
tries at this moment in an official note 
on Dec. 17.” 

That was all. Even that passing refer- 
ence, however, was more than the King 
ever said before about a controversial item 
in the Duce’s foreign policy. And by that 
time the tension was such that London 
and Paris interpreted this colorless para- 
graph as a signal that Italy wanted to 
bargain. 


Black Shirt Reunion 


Every year tens of thousands of Black 
Shirt veterans travel to Rome to commem- 
orate the founding of the Fascist “combat 
squads.” Most of them are middle-aged 
now, but for this day the Duce helps them 
forget expanding waistlines and receding 
hair. His speech is always fiery. Last 
week’s, delivered in the great marble sta- 
dium of the Mussolini Forum, was no ex- 
ception. He called them the “forerunners 
of the European Renaissance” and gave 
them this slogan: “The watchword is this: 
more cannon, more ships, more airplanes, 
at whatever cost, even if it means wiping 
out all that is called civil life.” 

When the reference to France finally 
came, however, it was pitched in no such 
strident key: “The French Government is 
perfectly free to refuse us even the sim- 
plest discussion of these problems as it 
has done up to now .. . But it cannot com- 
plain later if the ditch which now sep- 
arates the two countries becomes so deep 
that filling it becomes hard work, if not 
impossible.” 





Significance 


The countries which had been waiting 
im trepidation for the Duce to formalize 
his claims on France found the speech 
conciliatory mainly because he said less 
than they had feared he would. In London 
and Paris, spokesmen and newspapers 
found hopeful portents in such trivialities 
as Mussolini’s failure to mention Hitler 


by name. 
There was a danger, however, that 
eagerness overemphasized such signs. 


Whatever strain Hitler’s conquest of Cen- 
tral Europe has put on Italy, the Duce re- 
affirmed the axis as a reality on which he 
is counting to strengthen his hand against 
France. And, although he delivered no ulti- 
matum, Mussolini put it up to France to 
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take the first step toward peaceful settle- 
ment. 

That may provide a hitch at the outset. 
The Duce demanded no French territory; 
and compromise is easily conceivable 
over treatment of the Italian population 
in Tunis, control of the port of Jibuti, or 
an increased Italian share in management 
of the Suez. But ever since the war France 
and Italy have been arguing matters that 
could be compromised, and each time ques- 
tions of prestige or emotional prejudice 
have prevented settlement. 

The specific pitfall in this case may be 
that when Premier Daladier broadcasts a 
reply to the Duce this week he will show 
no eagerness to get negotiations started 
until the Fascist press has stopped its anti- 
French tirades. 


ee 


Madrid Mop-up 


Franco Resumes the Offensive 





After Negotiations Break Down 


Generalissimo Franco had planned last 
week to accept the voluntary surrender 
of Madrid and march in triumphantly on 
Sunday, the day of Mussolini’s Fascist an- 
niversary speech. Instead, peace negotia- 
tions dragged on so stubbornly that at 
length he tired of waiting and fell back on 
force to make the Loyalists raise the white 
flag. 

When the peace talks began, Franco 
had an army of 700,000 massed along east- 
ern, central, and southern fronts, ready to 
advance into territory still held by the de- 
feated republic. A whole boatload of Ger- 
man correspondents and camera men ar- 
rived to record the final victory. Details of 
the capital’s occupation had been fully 
worked out—even to providing music from 
loudspeakers for dancing in the streets. 

On the government side, people were 
dying of starvation at the rate of 2,000 a 
day, and the last big food cache had been 
opened. After that they would face fam- 
ine. In this desperate situation, and with 
Burgos silent to all its peace overtures, 
the National Defense Council headed by 
Gen. José Miaja decided to take the ini- 
tiative. 

Soldiers in the University City trenches 
on Madrid’s outskirts shouted across no 
man’s land to the Nationalists, and two 
Franco agents crossed over to the Re- 
publican lines. On Mar. 23 these agents 
accompanied several delegates, said to in- 
clude Interior Minister Wenceslao Carillo 
and Gen. Antonio Ortega, former Basque 
front commander, on a secret two-hour 
flight to Burgos in an American Douglas 
plane. Nationalist officials met them for 
an impromptu conference in a private 
house near the airdrome. 

Next day the negotiators flew back to 
Madrid with an ultimatum from Franco 
demanding unconditional surrender. But 





government leaders quibbled, and the emis- 
saries prepared to return to Burgos. They 
took off Saturday during a snowstorm. A 
few hours later they returned to confess 
complete failure: Franco refused still to 
accept any terms less than unconditional 
surrender. 

Throughout the negotiations, there were 
three main stumbling blocks: (1) the in- 
ability of General Miaja to guarantee that 
Communist troops, whose revolt against 
his efforts to end the war had just been 
put down, might not still try to resist 
Franco; (2) insistence of the Loyalists on 
safe evacuation of Leftist leaders; and (3) 
Franco’s demand that the 45-plane rem- 
nant of the government air force be sur- 
rendered Saturday (the Loyalists held out 
for Monday). 

Finally, tired of dickering, Franco sud- 
denly swung into action Sunday as Ma- 
drid broadcast the news that peace nego- 
tiations had broken down. However, he 
struck the first blow not at Madrid but on 
the Cérdoba front, 150 miles south of Ma- 
drid. Mechanized divisions under Gen. 
Queipo de Llano occupied 400 square 
miles of fresh territory and took thousands 
of prisoners, meeting practically no re- 
sistance. Entire republican companies, 
waving white flags, surrendered in a body. 

On Monday, Madrid’s turn came. 
Twelve Nationalist airplanes roared over 
the capital—though they dropped no 
bombs—and later in the day an infantry 
column crossed the Toledo bridge to enter 
the city. The Madrid radio was suddenly 
cut off while asking the people not to re- 
sist without the defense council’s orders. 
Franco had finally started settling accounts 
with the city that had held him off for 
over two and one half years. 





- ~~ 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown 


Londoners of a bygone generation con- 
verted the French term paille maille (a 
cousin to croquet) into Pall Mall. Those 
of another generation transferred Route 
du Roi into Rotten Row. Last week their 
descendants of the present generation 
brought the process up to date: hailing 
the visit of President and Mme. Albert 
Lebrun of France, crowds shouted for 
“Mr. and Mrs. Brown.” 

When Hitler visits Mussolini (and vice 
versa) , the guns boom, the drums roll, the 
airplanes roar. But when King George and 
Queen Elizabeth visited France last July 
they were treated to a round of entertain- 
ments, dinners, and receptions, rather than 
martial inspections, and in greeting the 
Lebruns last week the British made the 
same studied effort to subordinate mili- 
tary display. 

For their part, the French had en- 
gineered a subtle prelude to the diplo- 
matic fete. Not since 1879, in the reign of 
Sarah Bernhardt, had France’s national 


theater, the Comédie Francaise, visited 
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Lise Delamare 





London. But this season it crossed the 
Channel again. A company which included 
two charming actresses, Lise Delamare 
and Madeleine Renaud, helped along the 
cultural entente with plays by Moliére 
and de Musset under the direction of 
Edouard Bourdet. 

The high spots of the four-day round 
of festivities for the French visitors were 
artistic. At a Covent Garden gala by 
the London Philharmonic and the Vic- 
Wells Ballet, most of the audience turned 
out in full court regalia. The India 
Office courtyard was transformed into a 
theater for a revue. Poet Laureate John 
Masefield wrote the prologue, which Edith 
Evans read, and among the actors were 
John Gielgud and Sacha Guitry. Lebrun 
was particularly delighted by Ivy St. 
Helier’s impersonation of an American 
woman ordering breakfast in bad French. 
Entertaining on such a scale had not been 
seen in London since the war and recalled 
the lavish touch of Edward VII, the pres- 
ent King’s grandfather. 

In addition to the expected toast to the 
entente cordiale by the King and Pres- 
dent at a Buckingham Palace state ban- 
quet, Lebrun was accorded several u- 
precedented honors. He was received by 
both Houses of Parliament in the 900- 
year-old Westminster Hall—something 
never done for any head of a foreign state 
before. The King’s personal bodyguard. 
the Yeomen of the Guard, were also on 
hand there—for the first time without the 
King. For three weeks beforehand fou! 
big stoves and two dozen gas radiators 
had been kept burning to take the chil 
out of the unheated ancient building. 

And when the time for leavetaking 
came, King George and Queen Elizabeth 
paid still another folksy tribute to thei 
guests. Abandoning the palace farewel 
of tradition, they personally escorted the 
Lebruns to their train. 
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Memel—and On 


Nazis Put Spotlight on Poland 
as Key State in Eastward Push 








The Mar. 23 edition of Das Schwarze 
Korps published a large map showing that 
Germany’s eastern frontier in the four- 
teenth century had included the now in- 
dependent Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. And before the last sub- 
scriber had received his copy of that day’s 
paper, the prophecy implied in the map 
started coming true. Hitler, just back from 
following German tanks into the “ancient 
Reich lands” of Bohemia and Moravia, 
had boarded the battleship Deutschland 
and was on the way to take the port of 
Memel from Lithuania. 


‘Home to the Reich’ 

After the World War the Allies detached 
fom Germany the little Baltic port of 
Memel, founded by the Teutonic Knights 
in 1252, and prepared to make it a free 
city like Danzig. But one bitter night in 
January 1923 impatient Lithuanian ir- 
regulars, with the help of regular troops, 
surrounded the small French garrison and 
annexed Memel. 

The Allies recognized the bloodless coup, 
but made Lithuania promise Memel au- 
tonomy and agree not to surrender it with- 
out the permission of France, Britain, 
Italy, and Japan. The autonomy wasn’t 
forthcoming. Instead, the 150,000 Memel- 
landers lived for fifteen years under martial 
law. 

The Nazi seed flourished in this “home- 
less” German community, and by last 
November the district had frightened the 
Kaunas government into lifting the martial 
law. Then in the December Diet election 
the Germans polled 87 per cent of the 











Wide World 


Slovak Nazi youths 





Newsweek map 
Trouble zone: shaded area disputed 
between Slovakia and Hungary 
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In Hitler’s hands: King Carol and Crown Prince Michael 
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votes and openly boasted that they would 
soon go “home to the Reich.” 

On Mar. 21 the Fiihrer summoned Lith- 
uanian Foreign Minister Juozas Urbsys to 
Berlin. All that day and the next Urbsys 
pleaded with the Nazis’ sardonic negotia- 
tor, Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, at least to leave Memel the status of 
a free city. 

Tuesday night he capitulated to the 
German demands for immediate cession of 
the territory. In addition Urbsys signed a 
treaty by which, in exchange for free port 
rights in Memel, its only sea outlet, Lithu- 
ania promised never to attack nor support 
another state’s attack on the Reich. 

The immediate cession was a deliberate 
slap at the former Allies. At midnight 
Tuesday, Kaunas had issued a communi- 
qué announcing it would ask the powers’ 
permission to cede Memel to Germany. 
By morning it had withdrawn the com- 
muniqué and announced its capitulation. 


‘Unique Restitution’ 

In the little port itself Nazis took over 
the government, Lithuanian troops with- 
drew, and groups of panic-stricken Jews 
fled for the new border. From the German 
port of Swinemiinde, escorted by most of 
the German Navy, the Fiihrer steamed for 
Memel. The same night at Tilsit the first 
German troops crossed the River Nieman 
—a little stream whose surface had been 
unruffled by history since the day in 1807 
when Napoleon and Czar Alexander I of 
Russia met there on a canopied raft and 
signed a treaty dividing the world between 
them. 

The Fiihrer arrived off Memel in bright, 
tangy weather, in contrast to the snow- 
storm that greeted him in hostile Prague. 
A destroyer carried him from the Deutsch- 
land into the shallow harbor. Then came 
a triumphant procession through the an- 
cient cobbled streets to Queen Louise 
Square—named for the wife of King 
Frederick William III of Prussia, who 
sought refuge in Memel after his defeat 
by Napoleon in 1806. 

In ringing phrases the Fiihrer welcomed 
the Memellanders “home.” Then with a 
self-satisfied gesture he cried: “The suffer- 
ings that the other world inflicted on us, 
we had to make good again. I believe that 
in essentials we have already arrived at the 
conclusion of this unique restitution.” 
Similar phrases, implying the end of Ger- 
many’s aggressions, had been reported in 
his speeches after the Austrian Anschluss 
a year ago and the taking of the Czech 
Sudetenland last September. This time, 
however, the censor pruned it out of the 
printed version. 


Protectorate and Vassal 


The same day that the Fiihrer seized 
Memel, Germany established a protector- 
ate over Slovakia. Unlike the protectorate 
which put the Czechs under absoluté Nazi 
rule a fortnight ago, this took the form of 
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a treaty with a nominally independent 
state. But in return for the Reich’s pro- 
tection the Slovaks agreed to practice the 
closest cooperation, allow Berlin the di- 
rection of its diplomacy and the occupa- 
tion and fortification of its western frontier. 

Less than 24 hours later Premier Joseph 
Tiso put in a hurry call for the Reich’s 
protection. Hungarian troops occupying 
the Carpatho-Ukraine had crossed its ill- 
defined border with Slovakia in three col- 
umns, supported by tanks and planes. 

In Budapest Premier Count Paul Teleki 
frankly admitted the aggression and its 
reason: to safeguard the single-track Ung 
Valley railway connecting Poland and 
Hungary. The Magyar advance not only 
protected this but also put the Hungarians 
within striking distance of a second dou- 
ble-track line (see map). 

While the fighting was hottest, Tiso 
wired Hitler that Hungarians in Italian- 
made planes were bombing German resi- 
dents of Slovak towns. The Fiihrer un- 
scrambled the mess. He sent his orders, 
and Saturday his protectorate Slovakia 
and his vassal Hungary agreed on an 
armistice. 


Economic Conquest 

The occupation of Memel brought Adolf 
Hitler a territorial conquest; the treaty 
with Slovakia gave him a political victory; 
and in Rumania he won a resounding eco- 
nomic triumph. 

While the Hungarians were battling the 
Fiihrer’s puppet Slovak state they also 
were making amends by loyally playing 
the Nazi game on the other side of the Car- 
patho-Ukraine. There, on Rumania’s un- 
fortified frontier, they concentrated some 
200,000 troops. This move followed a mys- 
terious crisis over an alleged ultimatum by 
a German trade mission demanding Bu- 
charest’s economic surrender. Rumania 
denied that there had been any ultimatum 
—but called 300,000 reserves to the army 
as a precaution. 

On Mar. 23 Rumania and Germany 
signed and published the crisis-making 
agreement. Its immediate implications 
were not startling: the Reich will consider- 
ably increase its share of Rumania’s trade 
—already amounting to 44 per cent of im- 
ports and 33 per cent of exports—though 
it will not necessarily crowd out other na- 
tions. But the agreement will run for five 
years and in that time it seems certain to 
give the Reich control of Rumania’s do- 
mestic economy. 

The most startling feature is a provision 
that Rumania’s agriculture be deliberately 
changed to complement the Reich’s needs 
by substituting cotton and soybeans for 
wheat, and that its mineral ores—Central 
Europe’s richest—be exploited by Ger- 
many. Next, factories and power plants 
will be constructed by Germans, while Nazi 
experts will reorganize—and presumably 
dominate—the country’s entire communi- 
cations and transport system. Free ports 













































Authenticated 


When the Fihrer’s troops marched into Prague 


will be established for Germany on the 
Danube and the Black Sea. The Rumanian 
Army will be equipped exclusively with 
German arms and products of the Nazi- 
controlled Skoda works, thus making Bu- 
charest dependent on Berlin for replace- 
ments and munitions. 

Only in one particular did Germany ap- 
pear to stop short of a lion’s share. The 
agreement gives the Nazis the right to 
prospect -and develop new oil fields. But 
it does not disturb the agreements which 
give British, French, Belgian, and Ameri- 
can syndicates control of the existing wells. 
Most geologists think Rumania will prove 
as barren of new fields as did Ethiopia 
(even the present reserves will last for 
only twelve more years). And the Reich’s 
greatest problem is to line up an immediate 
source, since a war would exhaust its pres- 
ent supply in three months. 


Coalition Coolness 

One of the most striking proofs that Hit- 
ler’s destruction of Czecho-Slovakia brought 
painful disillusionment to British states- 
men was that it made them toy with the 
idea of forming a common front with the 
one nation they had formerly regarded 
with horror: the Soviet Union. Last week 
this reversal of policy reached—and passed 
—its peak. 

Viscountess Astor, whose luncheons at 
her Cliveden estate have often been at- 
tacked by Leftists as clearinghouses for 
Nazi intrigue, gave a luncheon in her Lon- 
don town house. This time the principal 
guest was none other than Ivan Maisky, 
Soviet Ambassador. to Britain. 

That, however, was the high point of 
the reaction. Soon after, in the House of 
Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare implied that 
Britain would not protest the seizure of 





Memel. He evaded questions about Ru- 
mania. 

And Prime Minister Chamberlain 
dodged queries about Britain’s attempt to 
line up France, Russia, Poland, and the 
Balkan states in a coalition. The indigna- 
tion at Hitler which Chamberlain ex- 
pressed in his Birmingham speech Mar. 17 
now showed signs of rapid cooling. 

On Monday the Prime Minister ap- 
peared in the House of Commons in a 
somewhat chastened mood. Rumania, he 
affirmed, had not signed away its economic 
independence by the new trade treaty with 
the Reich. This was taken as an indication 
that a British trade mission may still go 
to Bucharest as originally planned before 
Carol signed the German pact. And For- 
eign Under-Secretary Richard Butler said 
that Britain was not considering a Ger- 
man boycott, or the application of eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Reich, as the 
United States had done (NEwsweEEK, 
Mar. 27). Obviously, the “stop Hitler” 
coalition project had hit an obstacle. 

In Moscow, London’s newly discovered 
friends let the cat out of the bag. In an 
official communiqué, the Soviet revealed: 
“On Mar. 18, the British Government in- 
formed the Soviet Government that there 
were serious grounds for worry about an 
assault on Rumania . . . The Soviet Gov- 
ernment put forward the suggestion of 
holding a conference of Britain, France, 
Poland, Rumania, Turkey, and the Soviet 
Union . . . The British Government, how- 
ever, found that this proposal was prema- 
ture.” 

Britain’s original plan had been nothing 
so cumbersome as an “anti-Hitler” confer- 
ence. It wanted a declaration by London, 
Paris, Warsaw, and Moscow that they 
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would “consult” in the case of any further 
German aggression. 

Russia’s counter suggestion put a crimp 
in this scheme. But it was Poland that 
completely destroyed it. The Polish Am- 
passador flatly informed Viscount Hali- 
fax, Foreign Minister, that Warsaw could 
not afford thus merely to antagonize Ber- 
lin. If Poland were to join an anti-Nazi 
bloc, he said, it must have absolute guar- 
antees of military assistance from Britain, 
France, and Russia. 

Poland’s demand for military promises 
arrived just as French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet, who accompanied Presi- 
dent Lebrun on his state visit to London, 
was winding up political talks with Hali- 
fax. Giving a pledge of assistance to Po- 
land would Le easier for France than for 
Britain. Paris has military treaties with 
both Moscow and Warsaw, although they 
have been allowed to deteriorate since 
Munich. 

But both Paris and London must come 
to a decision ‘by Apr. 4, when Polish For- 
eign Minister Joseph Beck pays an official 
visit to Britain. Hitler has opposed this 
trip, and the tension is reported to have 
brought Beck to the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. 

Meanwhile, Memel’s occupation caused 
Poland to push diplomatic hopes into the 
background this week and prepare for 
trouble in Danzig. An entire extra class 
was added to the army; railway rolling 
stock was withdrawn from the Free City 
and the Corridor; and 10,000 troops were 
concentrated around the near-by Corri- 
dor Port of Gdynia. For the threat to the 
Corridor had become a reality. Germany 
delivered a note to Warsaw, the terms of 
which were reported to offer “peaceful set- 
tlement” on condition that Poland agreed 
to Nazi annexation of the Port of Danzig. 





Significance 


Hitler’s swift moves in Memel, Rumania, 
and Poland last week showed up the weak- 
hess in any attempt to weld a ring of hos- 
tile states around the Reich. 

The core of any such coalition must be 
Poland. The position of Poland now has 
many analogies to the position of Czecho- 
Slovakia before it was partitioned at Mu- 
nich. Its army of 400,000 men can hold 50 
German divisions in the east. It can serve 
as the bridge over which Russia could at- 
tack the Reich in the rear. But there the 
parallel with the Czechs ends. For the thor- 
oughly anti-Bolshevik Polish Government 
would do almost anything to avoid calling 
in the Red army to save it from the Nazis. 

The Fiihrer now has outflanked Poland 
by taking Memel, just as he outflanked 
the Czechs by taking Austria. Memel’s 
possession brings him only a small strip of 
territory, almost worthless economically, 
But its possession makes a passive ally of 
Lithuania—which still hates Poland for 
the seizure of Vilna. The reduction of 
Czecho-Slovakia to a defenseless protec- 


torate has placed the German Army 
squarely on Poland’s southern border; and 
Nazi economic domination in Rumania 
has as its ultimate political aim the further 
outflanking of Poland and the break-up 
of the informal Bucharest-Warsaw alliance. 

Thus Poland becomes the key state for 
Hitler in his eastward drive, and likewise 
for the democracies in any cooperative 
effort to stop the Fiihrer. Geography made 
Poland a temporizer; but the tightening 
Nazi net has brought the country to the 
point where nothing short of hard and fast 
military guarantees by the democracies 
will suffice as an alternative to giving in 
to Germany. 


Soured Thunderer 


London Times Turns on Hitler; 





Press as a Whole in Two Camps 


The split in British opinion over the way 
to cope with Hitler showed vividly in news- 
paper reaction to the invasion of Czecho- 
Slovakia. As in the American press, every- 
body criticized the Fiihrer’s ruthlessness. 
But the similarity stopped there. 

One powerful British editorial bloc said 
disappearance of the little democracy was 
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no concern of London’s. These were the 
papers of Lord Rothermere and Lord 
Beaverbrook, both ardent isolationists. 

On the day of annexation, Rothermere’s 
Daily Mail said: “There was no justice or 
logic about Czech-Slovakia. It was merely 
a strategical conception—a ramshackle 
state like the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, doomed to fall to pieces at the first 
real shock . . . Europe should rejoice that 
more frontiers have been changed without 
resort to a big conflict.” 

Beaverbrook’s Daily Express utilized the 
anniversary of the “War of Jenkins’ Ear” 
to back its “not our concern” argument. 
“On this day (Mar. 16) 200 years ago,” 
commented the paper, “a certain Captain 
Jenkins produced a bottle containing an 
ear and declared that it had been cut off 
him by the Spaniards. The incident pro- 
voked an uproar. It was magnified a thou- 
sandfold by the press and opposition. Wal- 
pole’s government was forced to declare 
war on Spain .. . We have grown a lot 
wiser in 200 years.” 

On the other side, the liberal News 
Chronicle, Star, and Daily Mirror—critics 
of “appeasement” from the start—de- 
manded Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
resignation. 

Up to that point this was an orthodox 
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Opinion. 


Not our concern 
HE destruction of Czecho- 
Slovakia cannot possibly be 
@ matter of concern for Britain 
to the extent of leading us into 
any commitments on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Those distant regions on the 
Danube lie quite outside our 
bailiwick. We cannot be ex- 
pected to infl 
Lae oan 


























THURSDAY MARCH 16 1939 


MILITARISM IN ACTION 
The Prime Minister and the Fortion Secre- 
Tary, in theit respective Houses, gave a short 
and straightforward account yesterday of the 


events which in a few brief days have completed 
a 
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| THREE NEW 
| _ STATES 


FTER an existence of 20 
| years, Czecho-Slovakia is 
dead. It has fallen into its com- 

ponent parts. The process is 
natural. The collapse was 
inevitable. 
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4 WE NEED A LEAD 


debate in the House on the destruction of the Czech 

State showed how deeply men in all parties have been 
shocked by that naked aggression, but the Government 

_ S09 esmen can — be said toa 












Postmortems: how British opinion on Czech crisis varied 
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Tory-Liberal division. But two famous 
Tory papers made a breach in the line-up. 
One was The Daily Telegraph: “The spirit 
of Munich is dead and buried, for who can 
hope to ‘appease’ a boa constrictor?” 

The other rebel was The Times. In the 
September crisis this paper, spokesman for 
Anglo-German cooperation, played a sen- 
sational role. Days before the government 
defined its intentions, The Thunderer ad- 
vocated secession of the Sudeten land to 
Hitler. Last week the paper soured on the 
Fiihrer. An editorial on Mar. 17—several 
days before Chamberlain himself started 
efforts to form a “Stop Hitler” coalition— 
proposed such a move and denounced Nazi 
tactics as “a revolting system, unworthy 
of a civilized state.” 

This almost balanced the division in cir- 
culation: on one hand the four Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere papers with a total 
of 5,000,000 readers, and on the other 
side five morning papers with a combined 
circulation of 4,000,000. 





Vital Statistics 


In the Soviet Union fathers hitherto 
have had to pay a fourth of their salary for 
the support of one child, a third for two 
children, and a half for three or more. But 
under the country’s easygoing marriage 
laws this worked out so that a man with a 
child by each of four wives, as one exam- 
ple, would draw a blank on payday. Last 
week the Soviet Supreme Court ruled that 
no matter how many mothers and children 
are involved, a man can keep half his sal- 
ary for himself. 


{| According to government figures issued 
last week, Ireland has more young unmar- 
ried men and women than any other coun- 
try in the world. Furthermore, during the 
decade 1926-36 the number of women to 
every 1,000 Irishmen dropped from 975 to 
935—a record low for Europe, and pretty 
lopsided anywhere. Country people had 
78,000 fewer children during these ten 
years, although city dwellers had 31,000 
more. 





Japan: Lone Hand 


Two months ago a conference of Japa- 
nese Ambassadors in Paris considered a 
German proposal to transform the anti- 
Comintern pact into a military alliance 
of Japan, Germany, and Italy. Despite the 
enthusiasm of the envoys to Berlin and 
Rome, they turned it down. 

Last week the question came up for 
decision in Tokyo. After a five-hour Cabi- 
net session Premier Kiichiro Hiranuma 
sought the advice of the Emperor. The 
decision: cautious and polite refusal for 
the present. 

Only a direct German attack on Russia 
would be of any use to Tokyo. But the 


axis would expect Japan to use its navy 
to raid commerce all over the Far East— 
and such action might easily embroil it 
in war with the United States. 





‘Purified’ Soviet 
End of the Purge Increases 


Russia’s European Influence 


The Eighteenth Soviet Communist 
Party Congress adopted a resolution last 
week calling off the great purge in which 
thousands of Stalin’s enemies in the party 
have been “liquidated” by execution, im- 
prisonment, or exile. The resolution said 
that such house cleanings are ineffective 
and admitted that many people had been 
punished unjustly. 

The group which took this action was 
itself a reflection of the purge’s devasta- 
tions. Three-quarters of the 2,000 odd dele- 
gates to the congress were under 40—evi- 
dence of how many Old Bolsheviks and 
other veterans had been eliminated. And 
of the 71 members elected to the party’s 
central committee, only sixteen had been 
on the last one. 

Moreover, Stalin reported that party 
membership had dropped by 270,000 to 
1,600,000—and party members rarely leave 
that select group unless thrown out. After 
hearing his report the congress decided to 
build up the depleted ranks by easing the 
entrance requirements. The age for ad- 
mission was lowered to 18, the probation 
period shortened to one year, and discrimi- 
nation removed against those who are not 
of working-class or peasant origin. 

But the influx of newcomers at the con- 
gress was not responsible for ending the 
purge; actually the party is run by Stalin 
and his eight associates in the Politbureau. 





Zhdanoff (center) and Stalin halted the purge 


Andrey Zhdanoff, one of this group, wrot. 
the measure to end the purge, so this wa; 
the first time in any major revolution tha 
the same group of men who started suc) 
an upheaval survived long enough to cali 
a halt to it. 





Significance 


During the twelve days that the Com. 
munist party was holding its congress. 
Stalin and many other speakers boaste/ 
of the Soviet Union’s armed strength and 
readiness for war. But nothing they said 
in that respect was as apt to impress the 
outside world as the decision to end the 
great purge. Fear that this upheaval had 
weakened Russia increased the reluctance 
of France and Britain to count on the 
Soviet Union’s support against Germany, 
Hence the Bolshevik’s internal houg 
cleaning has been a considerable influence 
during the past six months of high ten. 
sion in Europe. 

Stalin claims that the purge has elimi- 
nated all his “Trotskyite” enemies and 
hence has strengthened, instead of weak- 
ened, the country. That is debatable. The 
atmosphere of the party congress was 
rather that of an organization trying hur- 
riedly to remedy its internal ailments in 
preparation for a war. 





Shavian Crisis 


The only individual to rival the totali- 
tarian dictators as a troublemaker last 
week was the 82-year-old Bernard Shaw. 
Egyptian students at King Fuad Univer- 
sity in Cairo refused to study his play “St. 
Joan,” because one of the characters calls 
Mohammed a “camel driver.” The strikers 
forced the dean and an assistant to resign, 
and started a riot in which 30 people were 
hurt. 
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SCIENCE 





Gelatine for Muscle Men: 
Peps Up Bike Pedalers in Test; 
Small Effect on Women 


Because muscles work best with extra 
supplies of energy-providing sugars, sweet 
substances in recent years have become 
almost staples as quick fuel for strenuous 
activity. Aviators load up with candy bars 
before tackling tough flights. Basketball 
coaches often give their players honey to 
increase endurance. Track experts feed 
runners dextrose before important races. 
Last week Dr. G. R. Iiay, physiologist at 
the Long Island College of Medicine, an- 
nounced experiments with another sub- 
stance (an ingredient of the commonly 
used product gelatine) that would act on 
muscles so they could do more work and 
do it longer. 

_ Five years ago, a Mayo Clinic physician 
in Rochester, Minn., found his ability to 
play tennis increased after a two-week 
diet containing glycine, one of the twenty- 
odd chemical compounds that form the 
proteins necessary to life. From this and 
other reports the Long Island researcher 
decided to try some experiments of his own. 
He rigged up a bicycle, ran a pulley from 
the rear-wheel axle to an electric gener- 
ator, and wired six light bulbs to the ma- 
chine. The harder a person pedaled the 
bieyele——technically known as an ergome- 
ter—the greater the generator’s output in 
watts, and the brighter the lights glowed. 
Glycine pepped up the pedalers amaz- 


Sterilamps (upper right) permit quick tenderizing of beef 











ingly but had the disadvantage that, taken 
straight, it often produced nausea and 
other upsetting symptoms. Dr. Ray start- 
ed hunting a substance that would con- 
tain the chemical in non-harmful quanti- 
ties, and finally found that gelatine—a 
glutinous material obtained by boiling ani- 
mal tissues—contained about 25 per cent 
glycine. With that as a basis, Dr. Ray gave 
six men and four women 2 ounces of gela- 
tine mixed in orange juice and started them 
pedaling again. 

Previously the test had shown that the 
average man had enough strength in his 
legs to generate about 50 to 60 watts for a 
maximum of two minutes. But after 50 
days of the gelatine drinks some of Dr. 
Ray’s subjects showed marked improve- 
ments. The physiologist’s explanation for 
this success is that gelatine helps the body 
to build another vital substance, creatine, 
which supplies energy for muscular effort. 

Because women can’t store creatine (for 
some reason that researchers can’t yet ex- 
plain) Dr. Ray’s female pedalers weren’t 
helped much by the gelatine potions. The 
half-dozen men, however, jumped their en- 
ergy outputs 37 to 240 per cent; one rode 
more than three minutes, generating a to- 
tal of 230 watts. Then, just to make sure 
it was the gelatine that was responsible 
for these results, Dr. Ray stopped giving 
the substance—and male endurances sank 
to normal. 

Drinking down the gelatine mixtures 
(each glass of which contains the energy 
of a 2/3-pound steak plus a day’s regular 
three meals) the bicycle riders have ped- 
aled more than 13,000 miles since Janu- 
ary. They don’t bother with gelatine des- 
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sert such as served in homes and restau- 
rants, for in this form the necessary muscle 
food is present in such small quantity that 
the eating of several pounds daily would 
be required. 

News of the experiments was first pub- 
lished in the august Proceedings of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine, then picked up by press associa- 
tions and newspapers. Next day the Knox 
Gelatine Co. of Johnstown, N.Y., popped 
into newspapers with black-headlined ads 
proclaiming: “The Energy Food in the 
News was Knox Gelatine!” and offered a 
free bulletin containing details of the test 
—along with directions on how to benefit 
by the effects at home. 





Boardinghouse Note 


Industrial concerns that want tough sci- 
entific problems solved usually get results 
when they tell their troubles to experts at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, founded at Pittsburgh in 1913. Typ- 
ical of such problems was that of the To- 
ledo Scale Manufacturing Co., which in 
the early 1930s asked for a plastic that 
would be stronger than the porcelain it 
used for butchers’ scales—and at the same 
time lighter. Mellon Institute researchers 
discovered such a plastic. Last week, as 
predicted in Periscope Mar. 20, the busi- 
nessman’s first-aid station announced the 
latest in a long line of solutions—this time 
a way of tenderizing beef. 

In 1935 the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. of Cincinnati set out to develop a 
scientific technique for making all grades 
of beef as tender and luscious as top-price 
cuts. The problem was so important to the 
company—Americans eat about 8,000,000,- 
000 pounds of beef a year—that it went to 
the Mellon Institute, where a project start- 
ed under the direction of Dr. George D. 
Beal, and white-coated chemists immedi- 
ately began studying haunches of meat 
brought into their laboratories. 

They found beef was composed of mil- 
lions of tiny muscle fibers from 1 to 2 
inches long, bound in close-knit lumps by 
tough connective tissues. Beef contains 
about two dozen chemicals called enzymes 
that soften these “binders,” and the softer 
the “binders” the more tender the meat. 
At the usual storage-room temperatures 
of between 33 and 38 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the enzyme reactions proceed so slowly 
that it sometimes takes two months to 
make beef tender, whereas at high humidi- 
ties and temperatures up to 65 degrees 
beef softens in two to three days. 

The latter factor has always proved the 
catch in quick-tenderizing efforts hereto- 
fore, for the conditions that speed up the 
process also provide a perfect environment 
for meat-spoiling bacteria. To combat this 
menace the institute experts turned to the 
Westinghouse Sterilamp, a device that 
kills bacteria without damaging tissue, and 
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found the solution: as the Sterilamp’s ul- 
traviolet rays played upon beef in high 
temperatures the bacteria died, while 
warmth finished off the process without 
interference. The result: a possibility that 
chuck steak and other cheap cuts (even 
hamburger) can be made as tender and 
palatable as the most expensive sirloin. 





Sulfanilamide for Dogs 


Every week the newspapers and maga- 
zines get excited over spectacular new 
drugs and treatments that snatch more 
and more human beings from the grave. 
Not much is said about the nation’s veteri- 
narians, who quietly go about their busi- 
ness of saving animal lives, but last week 
a group of the little-publicized doctors had 
their inning at the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the American Animal Hospital 
Association in Miami, Fla. 

Main attention was devoted to the ail- 
ments of dogs—of which there are about 
15,000,000 in the country—discussion cen- 
tering about such issues as the spread of 
disease from Southern to Northern dogs, 
a warning against inferior foods, and 
methods of treating canine cancer with 
X-rays. 

One of the most interesting reports was 
that of Drs. M. L. Morris and T. J. 
Murray of New Brunswick, N.J., and 
Rutgers University respectively, who an- 
nounced the use of sulfanilamide—medi- 
cine’s new cure for childbed fever and 
other human diseases—in treating a deadly 
dog malady. The valuable drug has been 
used before for common canine diseases, 
but the “vets” found it would also curb 
the comparatively rare meningo-encepha- 
litis, a condition that resembles human 
infantile paralysis and kills more than 90 
per cent of its untreated canine victims. 
The New Jersey doctors dosed fourteen 
afflicted dogs with sulfanilamide. Thirteen 
survived—and Drs. Morris and Murray 
had apparently conquered a hitherto in- 
curable disease. 

This story of the application of a human 
remedy to animals was no more startling 
than one of reversed procedure—applica- 
tion of an animal splint to human beings. 
In using this so-called Stader splint, “vets” 
run steel pins into both ends of a broken 
bone, connect the pins with an adjustable 
metal bar, and then turn a screw mechanism 
to clamp bone fragments close together. 

Dr. Otto Stader of the Ardmore Animal 
Hospital, Ardmore, Pa., and inventor of 
the splints, has used them to set 600 leg 
and hip bones of dogs injured in falls or 
automobile accidents. But in Miami he 
also reported successful use of the splints 
in fifteen human cases. Under present bone- 
setting methods, a person with a fractured 
leg may be bedridden as long as two 
months. Dr. Stader claimed some of his 
patients were walking without crutches in 
ten days. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


On rare occasions certain anesthetic 
gases used in surgery may explode, caus- 
ing death or injury to the patient. Last 
week such an accident occurred in Roose- 
velt Hospital, New York. Frank Ruders- 
dorf, a 21-year-old carpenter, was awaiting 
an operation for a small chest tumor. As 
nurses bent over to give him cyclopropane 
—a widely used anesthetic—the gas ex- 
ploded, fatally injuring the patient. Dr. 
J. R. Clemmons, hospital director, believed 
static electricity caused the explosion. 


§{ About a month ago 2-year-old Phyllis 
Baxter of Waverly, Kan., was stricken with 
influenza meningitis, a usually fatal in- 
flammation of the membrane lining the 
brain and spinal cord. A doctor at the 
University of Kansas Hospital, knowing 
the child was almost certain to die, decid- 
ed to try injections of sulfapyridine, the 
new sulfanilamide derivative that has been 
used successfully in pneumonia and other 
diseases (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 12 and Jan. 
30). In one day Phyllis’ temperature 
dropped four degrees; five days later she 
was taken home. Last week the doctor who 
treated her remarked: “We are encouraged 
to believe the sulfapyridine was the out- 
standing factor in saving the child’s life.” 


§ In Billings Hospital at Chicago, last 
week, 65 children who had to lie on their 
backs because of spinal ailments were able 
to read without straining their eyes. The 
young patients (many of whom were in- 
fantile-paralysis cases) rested open books 
on their stomachs, donned $25-a-pair spec- 
tacles, and looked straight upward at the 
ceiling. The eyeglasses, built on the prin- 
ciple of a submarine’s periscope, used a 
system of light-reflecting mirrors to make 
reading possible in a supine position. 





RADIO 


Three-Band Feast for Dancers 
CBS Answer to McCarthy 





For some two years that Sunday evening 
national institution, Charlie (mow-’em- 
down) McCarthy, has been the prime Sab- 
bath headache of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Sponsors have ducked the 
challenge offered by the NBC wooden- 
headed wit, and CBS has been forced to 
fill the period with one sustaining show 
after another. Last December, CBS 
thought it had something in “This Is New 
York,” but two weeks ago, after a fifteen- 
week try, the network abandoned that 
Gotham gazette of the air. Finally last 
week CBS turned to an entirely different 
sort of venture, “Dance Hour,” in hope of 
attracting dial customers away from Edgar 
Bergen’s slick-tongued dummy. 

The new CBS program sticks out its 
neck with considerable confidence because 


it is an unusually ambitious musical hoy; 
designed to attract the conservative dance; 
as well as the jitterbug. Three orchestra; 
—Alec Wilder’s, Eddie Le Baron’s, a4 
Red Norvo’s—serve up everything in the 
dance line from the hottest of hot cha-ch, 
numbers to the silkiest of tangos an 
rhumbas. On top of that, two singers— 
Nan Wynn and Barry Wood—put the 
dare on Charlie. As “Dance Hour” wen; 
into its stride, the radio world stood any. 
iously watching to see whether three or. 
chestras and two singers going full tilt for 
an hour might eventually put something 
else on Charlie: the finger. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Super-Cue: New York City 
on Paper—at $260 a Year 





In December 1934, a curious little maga. 
zine appeared on the New York news. 
stands. Named Cue, it sought to give 
amusement-seekers the cue what to do, 
where to go, and how much to pay—in 
other words, a review of what was on and 
a time table for what was coming in the 
way of drama, movies, night clubs, con- 
certs, pool tournaments, and what not. 
Despite frequent rumors of impending 
foldup, it expanded into five editions—for 
different parts of the New York area— 
and now is definitely on the upgrade in 
circulation (40,000 at $3 a year) and ad- 
vertising. 

Last week, “like an amoeba,” wrote its 
editor, Fillmore Hyde, Cue divided into 
two publications—Cue and Super-Cue. 
Scheduled to appear on Apr. 24, Super-Cue 
will have more than a hundred mimeo- 
graphed 814- by 14-inch pages of detailed 
information on New York amusements 
from foreign street festivals to the biggest 
World’s Fair events—and even services, 
from pawn shops to fraternal organizations. 
Timed to coincide closely with the fair’s 
opening Apr. 30, it will cost $156 for 26 
weekly issues, or $260 a year. This works 
out to $6 and $5 a copy respectively, but 
single copies will not be sold. 

After the first copy—delivered in a 
loose-leaf binder—each issue will consist 
of more pages to be substituted for thos: 
outmoded by the march of events. These 
weekly revisions will be sent out on col- 
ored paper—‘“a different color for each 
week,” said the editor, “so as not to con- 
fuse subscribers.” In addition, subscribers 
who want something not included will be 
privileged to make telephone inquiries 
for additional information. These will be 
answered even if the staffs of both publi- 
cations—numbering about 60—have to 
run their legs off. Thus Super-Cue makes 
its main appeal to banks, restaurants, 
hotels, department stores, industrial corpo- 
rations, etc., whose clients ask a lot © 
questions. 
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1939 Packard presents to the world 
pags one of the proudest and most 

TE distinguished faces that ever graced a 

; motor car. 

City That isn’t just a Packard claim. It’s the 
verdict of all America. For, in a recent 
poll of public opinion, Packard got more 

maga votes as America’s most beautiful 1939 car 
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give | than any other make. 
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i b When you drive a Packard, the 
whole world knows it’s a Packard 


The new 1939 Packard Six 








On the Normandie, passt Gets the Call. Luxury flagship of 1 
French Line, the world’s most sumptuous ‘‘hotel-afloat’”’. Where genius 
decor and cuisine meets genius in brewing—Pabst Blue Ribbon, world favor 
of world travelers. 


At the Cocoanut Grove, paszst Gels the Call. Acknowledged cen- 
ler of Hollywood smariness, Hotel Ambassador plays host to the brightest 
stars from every walk of life. Here keen living reigns supreme—and Pabst Blue 
Ribbon is the password to keener enjoyment of every golden moment. 


WHERE THE SMARI 





"eal 


At the Stork Club, passt Gets the Call... Here New York Sociely 
mingles with the world’s celebrities of stage, radio, screen and press. Gay, 


sophisticated, elegant. And their choice for keener refreshment is Pabst 
Blue Ribbon. 


At Santa Anita, panst Gels the Call. Never has the Sport of Rings 
enjoyed a more glorious setting. It’s Southern California’s paradise of 
thoroughbreds and fashion. And everywhere — for relaxing refreshment 
at the Club House and thirst-quenching goodness in the grandstand —the 
winner is Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


Copyright 1939, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 








At the Royal Hawaiian, pazst 
Gets the Call. Blue Ribbon is the smart 
world’s choice al this Pacific Paradise. Once the 
playground of Hawatian kings... a hotel of 


indescribable beauty, fronting the world-famous At the Waldorf-Astoria, past Gels the Call . 

surf and sand of Waikiki Beach, as seen in the famous Tony Sarg Oasis, one of New York's 
smartest meeting places. Here, as in the ‘other swank restau- 
rants of the Waldorf, the fashionable world relaxes, refreshes, 
rejoices with delicious Pabst Blue Ribbon, 


LD SETS THE PACH 
Febet gel the (al 


For Keener Refreshment... 


From the dazzling sands of Never tire of... brewed with 
The beach at Waikiki Matchless master skill to a 

To the Swank Miami shoreline— 95-Year Tradition of Quality. 
From the gay social whirl of And-—this is very important— 
Westchester to the brightly Pabst is thoroughly aged... 
Shining stars of Hollywood— To precisely that peak point 
Pabst Gets the Smart World’s Call. Of soul-satisfying, thirst- 
Because—it’s Brisk-Bodied for Quenching tang you find in 
Keener Refreshment .. . streamlined Rare old champagne. 

For a.quicker, more sparkling No wonder Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Lift in every delicious drop. Is the Smart World’s Password 
Nothing heavy or syrupy to To keener, zestier living... 
Slow up its invigorating action. The Class of All Beers 

Just pale golden goodness you In a Class by Itself! 


PASS THE WORD...YOU WANT 


Pabst BLUE RIBBON | 


NCCTIC ROW CSU UMMC 











The Weird Dream World of Surrealism 














Fantasies: Salvador Dali keeps pencil and paper at 
his bedside to jot down his dreams, which he transforms 
into paintings like the 21 in his show which opened last 
week at the Julien Levy Gallery, New York. The world’s 
most spectacular Surrealist artist, Dali admits he doesn’t 
know exactly what his exquisitely painted oils—which 
cost around $1,000 each—mean. 














‘Jul ien n Levy y Gallery, New ork 


‘Telephone in a Dish With Three Grilled Sardines’ 
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ART 





Academy at the Fair: 
Exhibit of Yesterday’s Works 
to Hark Back 114 Years 


The National Academy of Design, New 
York, the nation’s leading conservative art 
club, tackled two jobs last week. One was 
routine: election of sixteen associate mem- 
bers to the list from which the Academy 
elects its limit of 200 full members.* 
Among the new associates, henceforth en- 
titled to sign their canvases and mail 
“\.N.A.,” is Herbert Meyer, 57-year-old 
Vermonter who recently demonstrated the 
making of a water color especially for 
Newsweek (Feb. 27). The other job, far 
from routine, was preparation for one of 
the biggest tasks the Academy has ever 
faced —that of staging its New York 
World’s Fair show of 71 canvases by 50 
painters carefully selected from the 15,120 
Academicians no longer living. 

To meet the $20,000 rental and gallery 
charges for the show, the Academy—sup- 
ported entirely by private gifts — will 
charge summer visitors a quarter. But 25 
cents seems cheap enough for a collection 
which includes a portrait of William Cul- 
len Bryant by Samuel F. B. Morse, George 
Bellows’ famous “Edith Cavell,” and typi- 
cal work by Winslow Homer, Thomas 
Eakins, Frank Duveneck, George Inness, 
John La Farge, Albert Ryder, William 
Merritt Chase, Childe Hassam, Edwin Ab- 
bey, John Singer Sargent, Gari Melchers, 
William Glackens—and even a “Head of 
Washington” by Emanuel Leutze, who 
painted the much-criticized “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware.” 

Under the genial presidency of the 59- 
year-old Jonas Lie (pronounced Lee), the 
Academy in this show will high-light a 
checkered career dating back 114 years, 
when New York’s big art collection con- 
sisted of plaster casts of Greek and Ro- 
man statuary, some of them given the city 
by Napoleon. 

The venerable Academy was born in re- 
volt—not against tradition, but against 
the lack of it; not against a school, but 
agains. a cantankerous Revolutionary War 
veteran who wouldn’t get up at 6 in the 
morning to let poor art students into the 
converted almshouse which served as the 
tity art gallery and over which he pre- 
sided as janitor. Thoroughly disgusted, 
the students appealed to Col. John Trum- 
bull, another war veteran and the only 
painter-member of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, which owned the casts. The 
Colonel sneered: “Beggars are not to be 
choosers.” 

Thereupon the students rebelled. When 
young Sam Morse, a Yale graduate who 
had studied art in England during the 
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*A limit rarely filled; present membership 
totals 159. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


It’s done with mirrors: Varda with an example of his ‘industrial’ art 


War of 1812, invited them to his Broad- 
way studio they accepted jubilantly and 
formed the National Academy—of which, 
on Jan. 14, 1826, they elected the future 
inventor of the telegraph first president. 

In 1877 a liberalizing movement found 
the Academy on the other side of the 
fence. The agitators—a group of artists 
trained abroad—seceded and formed the 
Society of American Artists. This organi- 
zation was absorbed by the Academy in 
1906. 

The last serious liberalizing revolt be- 
gan in 1919 when Lie and others attacked 
the evils of jury selection of pictures. In 
1934, a palace revolution catapulted Lie 
to the presidency. Since then his liberal 
policies—effected gradually—have won the 
Norwegian-born landscape painter much 
praise from press and public. 





Industrial Art? ‘Abzurd!’ 


American customs regulations allow orig- 
inal works of art to be imported duty-free. 
But importers must pay a 15 per cent 
duty on reproductions and industrial art. 

Early this year United States customs 
officials startled the art world by collect- 
ing the duty on paintings by the famous 
French artist Maurice Utrillo,* charging 
they were reproductions of penny post- 
cards and hence “commercial.” Last week 
the Custom House again surprised art lov- 
ers—this time by slapping the duty on 
the creations of the Greek artist Jean 





*Though American dealers paid the duty on 
the Utrillo works, they filed vigorous protests 
(Newsweek, Feb. 13). Art circles now gossip 
that the governmhent will reverse its stand and 
refund the tax in an out-of-court settlement. 


Varda, charging his art was “industrial.” 

What stumped the customs experts was 
the nature of Varda’s art. After a conven- 
tional start as a painter in both Athens 
and Paris, the artist turned from canvas 
and paint to glass, wire, wood, and other 
materials. On Mar. 8 he arrived in New 
York with 22 of these compositions for 
his first one-man American show. Revenue 
officers examined the pictures done in ges- 
so (a plaster of paris) and trimmed with 
bits of wire or encrusted with mirror—and 
were baffied. They certainly weren’t paint- 
ings; neither were they sculpture. So Frank 
McCarthy, a Federal appraiser of pictures, 
decided they could only be industrial. 

After two weeks of wrangling, Varda 
paid the $250 duty. But he still didn’t like 
being called an industrial artist: “Abzurd! 
Abzurd! They behave as if the law were 
their own property. Until I have my name 
cleared before a court, I feel absolutely 
shamefaced.” 





Fence Artist’s Triumph 


For a 50-cent fee, William Doriani last 
spring rented a section of fence on Wash- 
ington Square, New York, during the semi- 
annual outdoor art show. There the 49- 
year-old Ukraine-born tenor, who once 
studied opera in Italy at Caruso’s sugges- 
tion, hung a batch of brightly colored, un- 
sophisticated paintings on the pickets. 
They caught the eye of Sidney Janis, Man- 
hattan collector, who admired their infec- 
tious gaiety and childish lack of perspec- 
tive and who thought the artist should 
rank with John Kane and other much- 
publicized American “primitives.” 

Last week, eleven months later, 40 
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THEATER WEEK 





“There can be no question that the 
professional jazz version of “The Mika- 
do,” on tap at the Broadhurst and 
dubbed Tue Hor Mrxapo, is a decided- 
ly better job in almost every respect 
than the Federal Theater’s Toe Swine 
Mixapo. The mere presence in the cast 
of that matchless hoofer, Bill Robinson, 
should be enough to argue the fact into 
a pretty unanimous vote, for Bill’s toot- 
sies could galvanize even something 
like “Great Lady” into a fairly good 
show, which—in the language of the 
savants—is saying a mouthful. But 
there also can be no question that mul- 
tiplication is the enemy of novelty and 
that what is piquant once isn’t always 
piquant twice. 

The fact that we have had two 
swung “Mikados” within a month, to 
say nothing of the additional fact that 
a new producing bund operating in Chi- 
cago and calling itself the Dearborn 
Company announces it is about to send 
still another through the Middle West, 
attests to the poverty of imagination 
and lack of originality of our theater 
people in their current avid search for 
novelty. Whoever first evolved the idea 
of agitating the Gilbert and Sullivan 
bodily structure, taking in the anatomy 
from toe to Titipu, deserves what credit 
is due him. But those who have dupli- 
cated the idea are a somewhat unre- 
sourceful lot. 

Surely, a child or even the average 
theatrical producer shouldn’t have over- 
much difficulty in concocting novelties 
that might have an appeal not only to 
the more critical element in the public 
but also, in all probability, to the box- 
office. Being at the moment with just 
such a child cast of mind, I toss.out a 
few unconventional and possibly avail- 
able suggestions: 

1—A production of one of the Shake- 
spearean comedies, say “As You Like 
It,” after the Elizabethan casting meth- 
od, that is, with young men in the 
women roles. It would be critically 
legitimate, and it would, in this day, be 
doubly amusing. 

2—A production of Maurice Don- 
nay’s highly entertaining paraphrase of 
“Lysistrata,” the roles cast not conven- 
tionally with older actors and actresses, 
but with young ones. This, also, would 
be critically legitimate, thoroughly in 
key with the script, and similarly the 
source of a doubled amusement. 





The Quest For Novelty 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


3—Some years ago, Rip, the cleverest 
of the French revue writers, confected 
a revue which began with a man and 
his sweetheart separating after a quar- 
rel. The man, heartsick, thereupon pro- 
ceeded on a voyage in quest of forget- 
fulness in the persons of other girls. 
But every girl who captured his mind 
and fancy, he found, looked like and 
was the girl he had left behind him. 
This idea, to wit, that a man’s taste 
generally runs to the same type of 
woman, might be visited upon Schnitz- 
ler’s “Anatol” with droll effect. Let all 
the various women who fascinate Ana- 
tol be played not by different actresses 
as usual, but by the same actress. I 
herewith put in my order for two seats. 

4—-A one-act play theater not con- 
sisting, as is the more general rule, of a 
bill containing a dramatic playlet, a 
comedy playlet, a fantasy, and still an- 
other dramatic playlet, most of which 
are often bores, but one called The 
One-Act Play Laugh Theater and de- 
voted solely to estimable belly-laughter. 
I nominate the opening bill: Sean 
O’Casey’s “The End of the Beginning,” 
one of the funniest one-acters ever writ- 
ten; Romain Coolus’ “Mirette Has Her 
Reasons,” a gayly risqué little farce; 
Max Maurey’s “The Benefactress,” 
which should give even Olsen and John- 
son a guffaw; and, certainly, something 
we have all been crying for, a revival of 
the late Ring Lardner’s howl to end 
howls: that one-acter done years ago 
by the Forty-niners dealing with three 
men gravely rowing a boat in a draw- 
ing-room and called, if memory serves, 
“The Tridget of Geza.” I herewith put 
in my order for half a dozen seats. 

5—A new dramatization of Max 
Beerbohm’s delightful “The Happy 
Hypocrite,” not with a score, as in Eng- 
land, by some attenuated Piccadilly 
Chopin, but by either Richard Rodgers 
or Cole Porter. 

6—A dramatization, with its inherent 
present-day implications, of Gorky’s ad- 
mirable story, “Twenty-six Men and a 
Girl,” written in 1899. A capital play 
should result. I nominate Lillian Hell- 
man for the job. 

7—If, finally, we must have more 
swing versions, why not one of “The 
Merry Widow”? Swinging it, in a mod- 
ern revival, would be intrinsically justi- 
fiable and would lend it a new brio. 
Think what you could do with the 
Maxim’s scene! 











paintings by the musician who never stud. 
ied art and didn’t see the inside of a gal. 
lery until after he was 40 attracted crowd, 
and critics to the Marie Harriman Gallery 
New York. The public liked “Theater,”’, 
self-portrait of the singer literally laying 
his audience in the aisles, best. But Dori. 
ani—who as a child had trouble wit) 
geometry because he couldn’t draw the 
figures—declined to name a favorite. Ip. 
stead, a little overwhelmed by his success, 
he shyly commented: “Parents like lj 
their children alike.” 





New Job for McKinney 


Few art museum directors are better ae. 
quainted with “the American scene” than 
Roland J. McKinney, bespectacled 6-footer 
who assembled the contemporary American 
section of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition’s art show. 

The 40-year-old expert took the San 
Francisco job Jan. 15, 1938, after directing 
the Baltimore Museum of Art for nine 
years. In the year that followed before the 
fair opened, he traveled 30,000 miles, saw 
nearly 100 regional and national shows, 
and seriously considered more than 5,000 
art works—from which he selected 450 for 
the Treasure Island show. Critics, painters, 
and the public all have praised his selections. 

With the show’s success assured, 
McKinney last week was back in Balti- 
more preparing to return to the Coast 
for good. He goes back not to San Fran- 
cisco but to Los Angeles, where June 1 he 
takes over the director’s chair at the Los 
Angeles Museum of Science, History, and 
Art. With him go his wife, the former 
Katharine Weber of Davenport, Iowa, and 
their two sons; Roland Jr., 6, and Peter, 4. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


When U.S. Went Dance Mad: 
Nostalgic Rogers-Astaire Film 
Recreates Castles’ Reign 





When Vernon Castle married Irene 
Foote, daughter of a New Rochelle doctor, 
in 1911, the wedding barely rated a brief 
mention in the New York papers. Vernon 
Blythe, a 24-year-old Englishman who had 
changed his name to Castle when he gradu- 
ated from music-hall magician to bewigged 
stooge for Lew Fields, was then playing in 
the dialect comedian’s show, “The He- 
pecks”; Irene, who wanted to be a dancer, 
had been a bit player for the same produc- 
er. Less than three years later the Castles 
were an internationally famous dance team 
and the unquestioned arbiters of a nation’s 
fashions in clothes, attitudes, and customs. 

It was 1912 when “The Henpecks” 
closed and the Castles went to France. At 
that time Irving Berlin’s infectious rag- 
time rhythms had inspired the swaggering, 
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... the waltz... 


robust cavortings of such dance innova- 
tions as the Turkey Trot and the Bunny 
Hug. In contrast, when the Castles made 
their dancing debut at the Café de Paris, 
their graceful ballroom routines were dis- 
tinguished by their dignity and simplicity. 
They took Paris by storm, then came back 
to conquer America. In 1914, when they 
demonstrated their creations—the Castle 
Walk, the Castle Tango, the Castle House 
Rag, and the Maxixe—in a cyclonic, 28- 
day tour of 35 cities, America went dance- 
mad. The Castles were the prophets of a 
new cult in personality as well as dance: 
when Irene “bobbed” her hair, women 
started reaching for their scissors despite 
the ineffectual protests of fathers, hus- 
bands, and sweethearts. 

In 1915, at the peak of his career, Ver- 
non Castle quit Irving Berlin’s revue, 
“Watch Your Step,” to enlist with the 
British Flying Corps, and after two years 
in France he returned to act as flying in- 
structor at Fort Worth, Texas. On Feb. 15, 
1918, the dancer who had brought down 
two German planes and won the Croix de 
Guerre was killed trying to avoid a colli- 
sion with a student pilot. 

Now RKO-Radio, in Tue Story or VER- 
NON AND IRENE CasTLE, has dramatized 
the dancers’ amazing career from 1911 to 
1918 and has done so with a reasonable 
minimum of distortion. Irene Castle, at 45 
the estranged wife of Maj. Frederick Mc- 
Laughlin, the mother of two children, and 
the founder of the famous Orphans of the 
Storm animal shelter in Deerfield, IIl., act- 
ed as the film’s technical adviser. Her 


















memoirs furnished the material from which 
Oscar Hammerstein II and Dorothy Yost 
fashioned the script; her scrapbook authen- 
ticated the studio’s handsome and careful 
reproduction of the pre-flapper era. And to 
the memorable melodies of some 30-odd 
songs of the period, Ginger Rogers and 
Fred Astaire—whose build and dancing 
posture are reminiscent of Vernon Castle’s 
—brilliantly recreate the famous couple’s 
inspired contributions to the dance world. 

The result is not only a refreshing mu- 
sical, but a haunting screen biography— 
a nostalgic field day for the war generation 


the Mawize... 


and required film-going for jitterbugs. Di- 
rected by H. C. Potter, today’s No. 1 
dance team is supported by a cast that 
includes Edna May Oliver, Walter Bren- 
nan, and the same Lew Fields—now 71— 
who brought an even greater dance team 
together. 





Films vs. Dictators 


Since Jan. 1 the eight major American 
film - distributing companies have with- 
drawn from Italy. In two weeks France 
may pass a film bill that will cut the im- 
portation of American movies in half. And 
last week industry observers pessimistical- 
ly decided that the United States Govern- 
ment’s action in imposing a 25 per cent 
“penalty” duty on most German goods 
will provoke such severe Nazi reaction 
that the three American firms still trying 
to hang on in Germany — Paramount, 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer, and Twentieth 
Century-Fox—will no longer find it profit- 
able to distribute films in that country or 
the nations within its growing orbit. 

The dwindling of Hollywood’s European 
market is undoubtedly responsible for the 
fact that M-G-M at last will film Sinclair 
Lewis’ anti-dictator novel, “It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here.” But, of the studios that count 
the totalitarian market well lost, Warner 
Brothers have the lead in taking advan- 
tage of the freedom from European censor- 
ship. Despite the warnings of Dr. George 
Gyssling, the German Consul in Los An- 
geles, the studio has been proceeding with 
its production of “Confessions of a Nazi 
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Spy”—a story based on the trial and con- 
viction of three persons in New York on 
the charges of Nazi espionage. Now, in 
view of Hitler’s current redrafting of Eu- 
rope’s map, the studio is working over- 
time to rush the film for an early April 
release. 


{ The second anti-totalitarian film now in 
the making is Charles Chaplin’s first talk- 
ing picture, “The Dictator.” Answering re- 
cent rumors that he had been persuaded to 
abandon production of his satirical bomb- 
shell, the comedian last week vigorously 


... done again by Rogers and Astaire 


insisted that the film would be made. “I 
am not worried about intimidation, censor- 
ship, or anything else,” he stated. “I am 
making a comedy picture on the lives of 
dictators which I hope will create much 
healthy laughter.” 
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Jimmie Fidler’s Muzzling 


Last fall the organization paper of the 
Independent Theater Owners Association 
ran an editorial blast against Jimmie Fid- 
ler, columnist and radio commentator on 
Hollywood activities (Newsweek, Nov. 7, 
1938) . The attack was reminiscent of oth- 
er futile attempts of the industry to muz- 
zle the 30-odd Hollywood radio gossipers. 

Since then the situation has changed. 
The partial withdrawal of screen talent 
from radio activities threatened to develop 
into a civil war between the two entertain- 
ment mediums (Newsweek, Feb. 13, 20). 
Convinced that neither screen nor radio 
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could afford a feud, Lenox R. Lohr, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Co., 
recently visited Hollywood bearing an 
olive branch. One of the first fruits of 
peace was revealed when Procter & Gam- 
ble, sponsors of Jimmie Fidler’s Holly- 
wood broadcasts over the NBC network, 
told their embattled commentator to say 
henceforth only nice things about movies 
and their makers. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 








SerGeEANtT Mappen’ (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A tribute to the New York police 
force, with Wallace Beery as a loyal flat- 
foot and bewildered father of a wayward 
son. The plot is vintage hokum that de- 
velops into occasionally effective cops-and- 
robbers melodrama. Alan Curtis, Laraine 
Day (a promising newcomer) , Tom Brown, 
Marc Lawrence. 


THe Hounp or THE BASKERVILLES 
(Twentieth Century-Fox): The third film- 
ing of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s popular 
mystery novel casts Basil Rathbone as 
a conventional Sherlock Holmes—violin, 
curved pipe, and peaked cap included. 
Together with his stooge Watson (Nigel 
Bruce), the hawk-nosed genius of Baker 
Street tracks down a murderer and a man- 
slaughtering beast on the mist-ridden moors 
of Devonshire. Cast, script, and realistic 
sets make for the proper eeriness and spine 
tingling. Richard Greene, Wendy Barrie, 
Lionel Atwill, John Carradine, Morton 
Lowry. 





EDUCATION 





Analysis of Propaganda: 
Institute Teaches How to Bare 
Influences on Public Opinion 


Oh, we are the seven devices, 

We turn up in time of crisis; 

We play upon your feeling, 

We set your brain a-reeling. 

We are seven active contrabanders, 
We are seven clever propaganders. 


In the Bronx last week, students of 
Evander Childs High School rehearsed this 
theme chorus of a modern morality play, 
“Snow White and the Seven Propaganda 
Devices.” According to the plot, Snow 
White, personifying the Gullible Public, 
was puzzled about the Neutrality Act. 
Pushed and pulled by the seven dwarfs of 
propaganda, she swayed this way and that, 
until finally she was rescued by the Prince 
Charming (Critical Thinking) . 

Thus the Evander students dramatized 
“propaganda analysis,” one of the newest 
and fastest growing ideas in American edu- 
cation. Its well spring is the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, founded in 1937 by 
a $10,000 grant from the Good Will Fund 
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Dr. Watson (Nigel Bruce) and Sherlock Holmes (Basil Rathbone) 
in a scene from ‘The Hound of the Baskervilles’ 


of the late Edward A. Filene, Boston mer- 
chant. 

Announcing itself as “a non-profit cor- 
poration organized for scientific research in 
methods used by propagandists in influ- 
encing public opinion,” the institute head- 
ed by Associate Prof. Clyde R. Miller of 
Columbia University’s Teachers College 
first surveyed the means of propaganda. 
Dr. Miller listed them as (1) Name Call- 
ing—damning opponents with labels like 
“reactionary,” “subversive,” “economic 
royalist,” “demagogue”; (2) Glittering 
Generalities—‘“liberty,” | “Americanism,” 
“progress,” “social justice”; (3) Transfer 
—use of symbols like Uncle Sam, the cross, 
and the “harried taxpayer”; (4) Testimo- 
nials; (5) Plain Folks—e.g., baby-kissing 
by a politician; (6) Card Stacking—dis- 
tortion, omission, and falsification of facts; 
(7) Band Wagon—parades, mass meet- 
ings, and other inducements to “follow the 
crowd.” 

Then Dr. Miller went to work on month- 
ly reports, showing subscribers (at $2 a 
year) how the seven devices worm their 
way into public issues. To date, his 5,900 
subscribers—schools, churches, newspapers, 
and businesses—have received studies of 
radio, movies, foreign news, private public- 
ity, and chain-store agitation against “hid- 
den taxes.” One bulletin debated the rumor 
that Chamberlain and Hitler deliberately 
staged the Munich war scare in order to 
frighten their peoples into betraying 
Czecho-Slovakia. More recent reports ex- 
posed Communism and Fascism in Amer- 
ica. Now in preparation is a diagnosis of 
super-patriotism. 

But Dr. Miller and his institute want 
primarily to teach people to do their own 
critical thinking; hence they lay most stress 
on the schools. Already 550 high schools 





and colleges throughout the nation give 
classes in propaganda analysis, guided by 
the institute’s young and pretty educa- 
tional director, Violet Edwards. 

Clyde Miller feels he has a perfect rea- 
son for his interest in propaganda analysis, 
for he has swallowed plenty of propaganda 
and dished out more. As a boy in Ohio, 
grandson of a Methodist minister, he ab- 
sorbed such distrust of Roman Catholics 
that he dreaded to walk past Catholic 
churches at night. Later, as a wartime re- 
porter for The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
he fell for German atrocity tales and un- 
ashamedly packed them into his news 
stories. In 1918, his testimony sent Eugene 
V. Debs to Federal prison when that No. | 
Socialist made a pacifist speech at Canton. 

Still later, as public-relations counselor 
for Teachers College, he got that school 
more publicity than it had ever known. As 
associate professor, he passed his publicity 
skill along to budding school adminis- 
trators. Now 51, Miller is a propaganda- 
analyst rather than a propagandist. 





College Costs More 


For generations, Americans have striven 
to bring college education to the masses. 
State universities, supported by taxpayers, 
charged infinitesimal tuition fees. Private 
schools got most of their income from 
huge endowments and only a fraction from 
the students. But last week the Rocke- 
feller-founded General Education Board 
revealed the trend has swung the other 
way. Tax revenues and endowment i- 
comes are going down and tuition fees are 
going up. 

The, board’s spokesman was Trevor Ar- 
nett, retired G.E.B. president and a spe- 
cialist on college finance. Compiling figures 
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from 200 colleges and universities, he 


found the following average tuition 
charges: 
1928-29 1936-37 
State universities $ 63 $ 76 
Private universities 276 306 
Private colleges 228 255 





Guggenheim Awards 


This week the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation* announced its fif- 
teenth annual batch of fellowships, aver- 
aging $2,500 each. Of the 69 winners, 4 
are women, 22 are free-lancers, 47 are 
members of college faculties, and 14 failed 
to go through college. 

Some of the recipients and the work 
they will do: Howard Wolf, associate edi- 
tor of The Cleveland News, award made 
for the first comprehensive history of 
American press associations; John Dos 
Passos, novelist, for essays on freedom of 
thought; John Joseph Matthews, Osage 
Indian, for a book on Indian and Euro- 
pean religions, philosophies, and arts; Anis 
Fuleihan, New York music-store employe 
and spare-time composer, for a year of 
uninterrupted symphonic creation; John 
McGrady of New Orleans, for paintings of 
Negro life in the South; Karl Loewenstein, 
German refugee and Amherst College pro- 
fessor of political science, for a treatise on 
jurisprudence and government in modern 
dictatorships. 





RELIGION 





America’s Holiness Sects: 
Their Fervor Held an Example 
Older Churches Might Copy 


A worshiper breaks into a hymn, and 
the rhythm catches on. Others sing and 
stamp in ecstasy—hands clapping, eyes 
rolling, bodies swaying. The singers punc- 
tuate the verses with chants of “Praise the 
lord! Amen! Holy, holy, holy!” Someone 
falls to the floor, rolling, twitching, and 
babbling incoherent syllables. Another 
climbs the platform to give “testimony”— 
testimony of his own sin and redemption. 
When the meeting ends, all feel happy 
and “cleansed.” 

Such is the religious worship of the 
“Holiness” sects—the Pentecostal Assem- 
blies of Jesus Christ, the Assemblies of 
God, the Churches of God and of the Naz- 
arene, the Holy Rollers. As in name, they 
vary in degree of eccentricity. But they 
have much in common: all mushroomed 








“In 1925 Simon Guggenheim and his wife set 
aside $3,000,000 of their copper-mining fortune 
a a memorial to their dead son, John Simon 

uggenheim. Income from the endowment is 
awarded to earnest researchers and creators 
who couldn’t otherwise afford the luxury of 
working for scholarship instead of cash. 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Gipsy Smith, revivalist 


less than 50 years ago as spontaneous 
movements, mostly in remote regions; they 
now flourish from coast to coast, totaling 
more than 1,000,000 members; they prac- 
tice a highly emotional brand of faith and 
frown upon such frivolities as card playing, 
dancing, and the theater. 

Last week the Holiness sects received a 
rare compliment. Dr. Anton T. Boisen of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary exam- 
ined their causes and effects and reported 
his conclusions in Social Action, research 
monthly of the Congregational Council for 
Social Action. In them Dr. Boisen found 
an object lesson for other denominations. 

Older churches, says Dr. Boisen, are 
middle-class, comfortable, and intellectual. 
They offer chilly havens to the economical- 
ly depressed, who react by banding to- 
gether in independent societies and, like 
the Oxford Group, stress “conversion,” 
“sanctification,” and personal “experience” 
of God. Their services teem with action. 

“They are manifestations of the spon- 
taneous religious fervor of the common 
people,” Dr. Boisen finds. “To many dis- 
tressed individuals they are bringing hope 
and courage and strength.” More, per- 
haps, than the older churches, they satisfy 
“the demand for action and participation, 
the demand for warmth of fellowship, and 
the demand for help in the vital problems 
of life.” 





Gipsy Smith at 79 


Gipsy Smith is one of the best known 
evangelists of his time—and certainly he 
is the hardiest. Though 79 years old Mar. 
$1, he has recently been staging his 34th 
American tour, which he wound up this 
week after a thirteen-day engagement at 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York. Fresh 
from Baltimore, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Norristown, Fort Wayne, San Fran- 


cisco, and eight towns in Florida, the vig- 
orous preacher regaled Manhattanites with 
the theme “Let the Beauty of Jesus Be 
Seen in Me” and taught the Bible with his 
customary dignity. 

Touring with the swarthy evangelist, 
who was born in a gipsy camp in Epping 
Forest, England, is his second wife—Mary 
Alice Shaw, 27-year-old singer, who first 
heard him when she was 12. Modishly 
dressed and attractive, she worships her 
husband: “I look up to him as I would a 
god.” 





Chiang’s Missionary Aide 


In Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s in- 
nermost circle stands one trusted Ameri- 
can. He is the Rev. George W. Shepherd 
of Auburndale, Mass., alumnus of Phillips 
Academy, Andover; Harvard, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who went to China 
eighteen years ago as a Congregational 
missionary. 

Eight years ago the National Christian 
Council of China (Protestant cooperating 
agency) assigned Mr. Shepherd to help 
the Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang with 
their New Life Movement, fighting super- 
stition and political corruption and bolster- 
ing communications, public health, and ed- 
ucation. But in 1936 war forced the Chi- 
angs and Mr. Shepherd to divert the move- 
ment’s energies to emergency relief. 
Charged with estimating what help devas- 
tated areas needed, the missionary followed 
the Generalissimo from capital to capital 
Nanking to Hankow to Chungking. 
Last week Mr. Shepherd arrived in New 
York—via Hong Kong, Singapore, Malta, 
and London—for a six-month “furlough.” 
He had intended to spend it in Auburndale 
visiting his wife Clara (a physician) and 
his four children, three of them China-born. 
But his vacation turned out to be a bus- 
man’s holiday. Taking barely enough time 
for an interview with Newsweek, he 
plunged into an intensive speaking tour— 
first through Pennsylvania, then New Eng- 
land, back to New York for two radio 
talks, then to Chicago and points west. 
His purpose: to help raise funds for the 
Church Committee for China Relief, rep- 
resenting some Jews and Catholics and 90 
per cent of American Protestantism. The 
committee needs $32,000 a week but has 
been collecting less than $10,000. 

Chinese relief takes two forms, Mr. 
Shepherd relates. In “fighting China” ( the 
war zone), missionaries and New Life 
workers give first aid to victims of Japa- 
nese guns and brutality. Then refugees get 
clothing, food—usually congee, or soft rice 
—and transportation away from danger 
zones in troop trains. (Rural farmers, loath 
to leave the land, often return to till their 
battlefield-farms at night.) Then the ref- 
ugees must be given new farms, jobs, and 
homes. In “free China,” New Life has the 
perennial problem of floods and famine. 
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As he settles down to the task of 
making a million-dollar fight out of the 
heavyweight title match between Joe 
Louis and Tony Galento—three months 
is the minimum allowance for build-up 
for an outdoor heavyweight title match 
—Mike Jacobs is beginning to insist 
fretfully on a little more dignity from 
the party of the second part, Galento. 

Jacobs, promoter-monopolist-super- 
manager, who controls every valuable 
fighter and franchise in the business, 
knows well enough that it was lack ‘of 
dignity which made Galento a million- 
dollar prospect in the first place. But 
Mike is old-fashioned in some ways. He 
likes to have his serious operations 
taken seriously, and a million dollars 
(or any part thereof, reading up from 
$1) is serious to him. 

The boxing czar once flew into a rage 
when a sports reporter, friendly to the 
Jacobs organization, wrote a kidding 
dispatch from the training camp of 
Max Baer. 

“Stop being funny!” Mike barked at 
the offender. “This ain’t a funny fight. 
Talk about Baer’s terrible punch.” 

The one danger to Jacobs’ plan of 
selling the Louis-Galento fight, strictly 
a gold brick, as a major attraction is 
that the public will suddenly come to 
believe what the experts are saying— 
namely, that Galento has the same 
chance as a marshmallow at a marsh- 
mallow roast. 

And Jacobs fears that the public will 
believe this all the more readily if Ga- 
lento makes himself ridiculous and con- 
tinues to exploit such grotesqueries as: 

(a) His spherical shape. 

(b) His appetite for beer. 

(c) His lust for cigars. 

(d) His happy-go-lucky habit of call- 
ing everybody, from boxing commis- 
sioners down to the champion of the 
world, a bum. 

These, of course, are the traits which 
made Tony famous and endeared him, 
or at least introduced him, to thou- 
sands of potential ticket-buyers. But 
Mr. Jacobs feels that the time has come 
for a little less of the Falstaff and a lit- 
tle more of the old straight Hamlet. 

One of his problems is getting Ga- 
lento to cooperate. Tony is a genuine 
clown, and he likes his role. When a 
dozen doctors overhauled him last week 
for missing parts, at the request of the 
New York State Athletic Commission, 
Tony coached them on where to probe 
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Let’s Keep It Dignified 


by JOHN LARDNER 


and how to manipulate their stetho- 
scopes. He made the session a camera- 
men’s picnic and left it smoking a large 
cigar. 

“When they get them X-rays de- 
veloped,” said Galento, “they can sell 
tickets to the first showing.” 

To make matters all the tougher for 
Mr. Jacobs, the critics did not rhapso- 
dize the next day about Tony’s lusty 
physique and murderous left hook. 
Scripps - Howard cartoonist Willard 
Mullin showed scientists swarming over 
Tony’s head and shoulders like flies and 
cutting a swathe down his furry chest 
with a lawnmower. Competition in the 
nickname sweepstakes became livelier 
than ever, with “One-Paunch Galento” 
and “The Cheerful Little Beerful” in 
the lead, closely pursued by “The Or- 
ange Bowl” (Tony comes from Orange, 
N. J.) and “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

Joe Jacobs, Galento’s manager, has 
promised to supply more dignity right 
away, but Mike (no relation) Jacobs 
does not feel that he can bank very 
strongly on Joe, who is a celebrated 
dignity breacher himself. 

It was Joe who drew the fire of the 
press of Germany a few years ago by 
breaching the dignity of the German 
Government. He was standing in a 
prize ring in Hamburg when Adolf Hit- 
ler entered the arena. The crowd sa- 
luted and heiled to a man. Jacobs, at 
the time, had a hat on his head and a 
cigar in his mouth. A stickler for eti- 
quette, he removed the hat and held it 
in his left hand while saluting Hitler 
with his outstretched right. The cigar 
remained in his mouth because Jacobs 
drew the line at swallowing it. 

“T couldn’t hold the cigar in my right 
hand, or the hat, either,” he explained 
later, “or I couldn’t hold the hat in my 
mouth and the cigar in my left. So 
what could I do?” 

The German press berated Joseph 
roundly just the same'and handed him 
over to history (with gloves) as a 
dignity breacher. 

Up till now, Joe Jacobs has found 
only one thing too undignified for his 
fighter. That was Gene Tunney’s offer 
to match Galento (“or any other third- 
rate heavyweight”) with a gorilla. Joe 
refused to consider the proposition, 
which led Mike Jacobs to recognize 
that there is some good in everybody 
and gives him a certain slim hope for 
the future. 
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... and pronounced him fit 
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Shuttlecock World Series: 
Badminton Tourney in New York 
Draws Better Than Tennis 


In 1873 the Duke of Beaufort was en- 
tertaining a group of British Army officers 
at his country estate, Badminton House. 
After a good dinner washed down by wine 
they felt frisky. Two of them stuck feath- 
ers into a champagne cork, grabbed up 
books to use as swatters, and _ started 
whacking this “bird” back and forth be- 
tween them. 

That was the start of badminton (named 
for the Duke’s house). Actually, the game 
went back much farther: it derived in part 
from battledore and shuttlecock, played 
as long as 2,000 years ago by children in 
Greece, Siam, China, and Japan; in part 
from an ancient game called poona, which 
the officers had observed while serving in 
India. But it was something new to sports- 
loving Britons, and it quickly developed 
into a popular pastime. 

Imported to the United States and Can- 
ada, badminton gained a moderate foothold 
in the 90s. But because players wore too 
much clothing for quick movements and 
because the shuttlecock, with much longer 
feathers than in use now, traveled slowly, 
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the sport lacked sufficient thrills to win wide 
acceptance. 

Then, in the early 1930s—with the pop- 
ular acceptance of shirts and shorts as re- 
gpectable attire for athletes and a new and 
faster “bird,” badminton developed into a 
strenuous sport and staged a spectacular 
revival. Today there are approximately 
950,000 players in this country, and virtu- 
ally everybody in Canada goes in for swat- 
ting shuttlecocks. Badminton is by far the 
fastest-growing game played with a racquet. 

At last week’s third National Amateur 
Badminton Championships, held in New 
York City’s 165th Regiment Armory, the 
crowds were larger than at the recent Na- 
tional Indoor Tennis Championships. Two 
thousand spectators turned out for the 


finals and cheered the crowning of two new 
singles champions: Dave Freeman, the 
men’s winner, and Mary Whittemore, the 
women’s. 

Freeman, 18 and the youngest entry in 
the men’s tournament, defeated Walter 
Kramer, winner of the first National Bad- 



















minton Championship in 1937 and the sec- 
ond National in 1938, with surprising ease. 
The blond Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.) freshman, who good-humoredly 
shouted “Aw nuts!” when he muffed a shot, 
buried Kramer under a lopsided 15-9, 15-4 
score. 

Expect to hear much more about young 
Freeman in the future. Besides being best 
at badminton, he’s table-tennis champion 
of California and the national junior tennis 
—- champion, a role filled by Don Budge only 

five years ago. Walter Pate, nonplaying 
_— captain of the United States Davis Cup 
; team, says Freeman “has all the tennis 
1€S: strokes and is still growing. I think you'll 
ork really see something when he reaches full 
stature.” The disturbing fact, from the 
tennis czars’ view, is that this versatile 
youth threatens to quit the game, no mat- 
ter how bright his future. He hopes to do 
something in life besides sports, and above 

































all insists he won’t become a “tennis bum.” 

Mary Whittemore’s successful quest of 
the women’s badminton crown of 1939 was 
considerably helped along by Helen Gib- 
son of Westport, Conn., who in the semi- 
finals eliminated the favorite, Mrs. Del 
Barkhoff of Seattle, Wash., winner of the 
title in 1938 and 1937. In the finals—in- 
terrupted several times when officials 
searched for the source of a mysterious 
draft affecting the shuttlecock’s flight 
(they finally found it coming through an 
open service elevator)—Miss Whitte- 
more’s southpaw smashes, clears, and drop 
shots made Miss Gibson scramble to a 11-1, 
2-11, 11-4 defeat. 

At a windup meeting in the George 
Washington Hotel, a block away from 
where the shuttlecock world series took 
place, the American Badminton Associa- 
tion—ruling body of 288 member clubs— 
voted to hold next year’s shuttlecock 
championship matches in Seattle, Wash. 





Dave Freeman 


Scene of the badminton tournament in New York 





Mary Whittemore 


4] No one is more concerned about the fu- 
ture of Czecho-Slovakia than badminton- 
ists. Each shuttlecock consists of sixteen 
feathers stuck into a kidskin-covered cork, 
and feathers with the desired texture come 
only from Czecho-Slovak geese. Just a 
year’s supply is on hand in the United 
States, and a boycott of Nazi goods or a 
European war would make it necessary to 
play with “birds” of an inferior grade. 
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$141,000 Windfalls 


From the British viewpoint, last week’s 
Grand National was a less memorable turf 
classic than usual. The attendance, which 
in past years has hit 300,000, thinned to 
230,000, and only subdued cheers echoed 
over Aintree—mainly because of bad 
weather but partly because of the Euro- 
pean crisis. However, in Ireland and the 
United States, the 4-mile 856-yard romp 
between 37 horses over 30 jumps will be 
remembered as one of the happiest in the 
event’s 100-year history. 

Workman, a nine-year-old Irish-bred 
horse owned by Sir Alexander Maguire, 
the Irish match king, and ridden by an 
Irish jockey, Toothless Tim Hyde, won first 
prize of £7,000 ($35,000) —the first Sham- 
rock victor since Troytown in 1920. And 
of the $6,307,879 in Irish Hospitals Sweep- 
stake prizes based on the race, approxi- 
mately half was paid to Americans. 

Of the $141,000 first prizes coming to 
the United States, nine were held by New 
Yorkers: Michael Hartling, beauty-shop 
proprietor, and Emil D. Ladimer; Harry 
Kanelos, restaurant dishwasher; Mrs. J. F. 
Curren, a lawyer’s wife; Henry Feldhausen, 
candy-store proprietor; Frank Joseph 
Kealty, sandhog; Dine Stromer, governess; 
Calexto Agbogna, restaurant busboy, and 
his brother Felipe in the Philippines; 
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Margaret Ward, law-office clerk, and 
Martin B. Doolan, manager of the Pelham 
Country Club in Westchester. The only 
first-prize windfall that missed the New 
York district landed in the lap of a Phila- 
delphia Negro, Mrs. Pearl Mason, who 
had been on relief six years. 





Duffer’s Paradise 


Each spring as golfers haul equipment 
out of attics and start making divots in 
living-room rugs, they resolve hopefully 
to improve their scores during the coming 
season. Idle dreams, mostly. But this 
month at Williams College in Williams- 
town, Mass., the dreams are coming true 
on a grand scale—as sample improvements 
recently shown by Williams students bear 
witness: 


Before After 
Clarke Bedford 105 95 
Jake Webb 130 110 
Tod Blodgett 97 93 
Bud Boyer 85 80 


A new secret formula? Not at all. Twen- 
ty students simply formed the Creeping 
Bent Golf Association with rules “strictly 
adhering to those of the Professional Golf- 
ers Association with the following slight 
exceptions”: 

1—No loss of stroke because of a lost 


ball. 
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Failure to connect does not count a 
stroke. 

3—No hand mashies (throwing ball out) 
until two strokes have been taken in a trap. 

4—Balls hit into ditches may be dropped 
out without loss of a stroke, but there may 
not be a gain in distance of more than 5 
yards. 

5—Preferred lies (teeing up) 
where, especially in traps. 

6—No stymies. 

7—No putts longer than 10 feet may be 
conceded. 


every- 





The Basket Game 


As the basketball season ebbed in the 
last fortnight, the nation’s top teams com- 
peted for national titles. 

Denver: The Denver Nuggets, averag- 
ing 6 feet 5, won the National A.A.U. 
men’s championships from Bartlesville 
Phillips of Oklahoma, 25-22, on Mar. 18. 
The Nuggets—successors to the Denver 
Safeways, who won the 1937 A.A.U. event 
—completed their regular schedule with 
33 victories in 36 games. 

New York: In Madison Square Garden, 
three colleges on which Newsweek threw 
a spotlight during the winter obligingly 
finished one-two-three in the Metropolitan 
Basketball Writers Invitation Tourna- 
ment. Long Island University’s swift and 
swirling quintet last week survived as the 
only unbeaten college team in the nation, 
ahead of hitherto undefeated Loyola of 


Chicago. In third place came Bradley 
Tech, the Pride of Peoria. 

Wicuita, Kan: Here basketball of a 
slower sort—but equally exciting—was on 
parade last week. In a flag-draped arena, 
24 teams—six players on a side—fought 
it out for the Women’s National A.A.U. 
championship. For the second year in a 
row, the Galveston (Texas) Anicos (all 
the regulars were brunettes) brought home 
the year’s highest prize in women’s basket- 
ball to their sponsors, the American Na- 
tional Insurance Co. 





New Marks 


Record breakers of the week: 


] In the Chicago Relays—at which Chuck 
Fenske stunned spectators by defeating 
Glenn Cunningham in the mile for the sec- 
ond time this winter—Earl Meadows pole 
vaulted to a new world’s indoor record of 
14 feet 614 inches. (Meadows and a fellow 
Californian, Bill Sefton, hold the outdoor 
vault ceiling at 14 feet 11 inches.) 


{ High-spotting the sixteenth annual 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
swimming championships at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Richard Hough of Princeton Uni- 
versity breast-stroked to a new 200-yard 
world’s record of 2 minutes 22 seconds— 
one-half second under the three-year-old 
mark set by Jack Kasley of Michigan. But 
Michigan won its sixth consecutive 
N.C.A.A. team championship, scoring 65 
points to Ohio State’s 58 and Princeton’s 22. 


§ At the Tennis and Racquet Club, in 
Boston, Ogden Phipps of New York won 
national amateur court tennis 


his fifth 
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crown—more than anyone since Jay Gould 
eighteen-time titleholder from 1906-1995, 
Phipps conquered James H. Van Alen ing 
straight set final, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 
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Major Air Lines Installing 
New Blind-Landing Equipment 


There is nothing new about attempts to 
land airplanes entirely by radio or instry. 
ments; such tests have been made fo 
years, many successfully. But not until 
last week did a major air system announce 
its intention to install extensive blind. 
landing equipment. By mid-June at least 
ten “Mainliner” transports of United Air 
Lines will be equipped with radio receivers 
and instruments on which United and the 
Bendix Aviation Corp. have worked for 
five years, while transmitters will operate 
at Burbank, Oakland, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Newark, and Kansas City. Furthermore. 
American Airlines, Eastern, and T. W. A. 
are getting some receivers preparatory to 
installation of the equipment, while Braniff 
and Northwest probably will follow. 

The Bendix-Air Line system is techni- 
cally complex but functionally simple. The 
transmitter, located in a small house at the 
end of a long runway, sends a narrow radio 
beam down that runway and curving 
slowly upward along the path used by a 
transport in its ordinary gliding approach. 
As normal procedure, the plane flies on the 
regular radio beacon course to pass over 
the airport, then swings around along a 





Sam Cardwell 


Gals from Galveston: champion women basketballers 
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predetermined course to pick up the land- 
ing beam at a height of 1,500 feet some 
5 miles from the field. There the pilot 
points his plane back toward the airport 
and follows the landing beam by means of 
a special two-handed instrument connected 
to his special receiver. Watching his altim- 
eter and air-speed indicator carefully, 
the pilot pulls back slowly on his throttles. 
As he nears the ground he slows the plane 
to about 20 miles above normal landing 
speed. The wheels touch, therefore, in a 
fast but generally smooth landing. 

While the device at last gives the air 
lines some means for landing “when every- 
thing closes down,” flights will not be dis- 
patched under worse weather conditions 
than at present. 





AVIATION NOTES 


After numerous test flights along the 
seaboards, the 41-ton Yankee Clipper 
started its final shakedown trip this week 
—a round-trip inspection of the transat- 
lantic route the Clipper will fly in Pan 
American’s Atlantic service, which opens 
in April. In 17 hours 32 minutes after its 
take-off Sunday, carrying a twelve-man 
crew and nine observers, the huge flying 
boat flew uneventfully the 2,880 miles be- 
tween Baltimore and Horta, Azores—first 
leg in the route. Proceeding calmly, seek- 
Ing no speed marks, the Clipper thereafter 
set its course for Lisbon, Marseille, South- 
ampton, and Foynes, Ireland. 


{ Leaving Oklahoma City for Dallas early 
Sunday morning, a Braniff Airways trans- 
port crashed and burned after the left 
motor tore from its moorings at the take- 
off. The pilot, co-pilot, and two passengers 
Were injured; the hostess and seven pas- 
Sengers were killed. 


The Mwalimu Festival Chorus: it revives the Negro’s African heritage 
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Tomtom Beat in Harlem: 
Heritage of African Forebears 
Revived by Negro Group 


The slave traders who dumped shipload 
after shipload of African Negroes on the 
American continent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries brought something 
else not visible on any ship’s manifest: the 
pulse and throb of racial memories of the 
Dark Continent. The Negro was forced 
into an imitation of the white man’s cul- 
ture, but he gave as well as borrowed: up- 
on the structure of the white man’s hymn 
he superimposed the beat of the African 
chant to develop the emotionalism of the 
Negro spiritual. And today his descend- 
ants, risen from serfdom and _ spread 
12,000,000 strong across the nation, still 
carry in their veins the ancient heritage of 
primitive rhythm. 

Last week, in Harlem—where New 
York’s Negro population reaches its point 
of greatest concentration—these racial 
memories pulsed audibly to the chant of 
dusky songs from the Belgian Congo and 
the exciting thump of Nigerian tomtoms. 
Singing native African music in many 
tongues and dialects—Bantu, Yoruba, 
Marangu, "Ndau—the Mwalimu Festival 
Chorus was rehearsing for the biggest ar- 
tistic moment of its life: a concert at 
Town Hall, where this week a score of 
American Negroes are bringing to the 
white man of Manhattan the musical arts 
of the black man in Africa. 

The Mwalimu Festival Chorus, vocal 
section of the Mwalimu School on Edge- 
combe Avenue, was first heard five years 
ago, but its current concert is its most am- 
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bitious undertaking. While the chorus 
members so far have pursued music only 
as an avocation, supporting themselves as 
Pullman porters, elevator operators, cooks, 
nursemaids, and so on, they are now set- 
ting their caps for a_ professional life. 
Through their vocal work they hope to 
gain wider recognition for the distinctive 
character of African folk art, musical and 
otherwise, and also to forward the work 
of the Mwalimu School, where African 
folklore is taught along with physical cul- 
ture, mental hygiene, dancing, and Euro- 
pean languages. 

Mwalimu—meaning teacher—is a pe- 
culiarly appropriate name for both school 
and chorus because the founder and choral 
leader, Manet Harrison Fowler, has dedi- 
cated most of her life to pedagogy. As a 
young woman she taught in the public 
schools of Fort Worth, her native city; 
then, after studying at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, she returned to Fort Worth 
and became supervisor of music in the 
Negro schools there. In 1924 she organ- 
ized the Texas Association of Negro Mu- 
sicians, serving for six years as its presi- 
dent. During that time she also organized 
a summer school of music that was imbued 
with her major passion—the development 
of genuine African folklore consciousness 
in this country. In 1933, though married 
and the mother of five children, she carried 
her idea to New York. 





Lindsborg’s ‘Messiah’ 

For 197 years, Handel’s “Messiah” has 
been generally acclaimed the world’s great- 
est oratorio. It was between Aug. 22 and 
Sept. 14, 1741—a mere 24 days—that 
Handel, then 56, with a string of half-suc- 
cessful operas behind him, struck out the 
work that made him an immortal. Seven 
months later—Apr. 13, 1742—it was given 
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its world premiére in Dublin. Since then 
“The Messiah” has been rendered oftener 
throughout the world than any important 
work in all choral literature. 

On Apr. 2 and 9 in Lindsborg, Kan., 
the Handelian magnum opus adds two per- 
formances to its staggering worldwide total 
and serves to open the spring festival sea- 
son throughout America. The addition of 
these two performances, unimpressive in 
itself, is significant for the reason that the 
event is part of a long tradition in the 
Kansas community originally settled by 
Swedes. Ever since 1882—the year follow- 
ing the opening of Bethany College in 
Lindsborg—“The Messiah” has been given 
twice or more a year by the Bethany 
Oratorio Society. This year marks the 
58th annual festival, during which the so- 
ciety and college orchestra will pile up 
their 167th and 168th “Messiah” pro- 
ductions. 

During the week this distinctive festival 
—which attracts musical pilgrims from 
several adjoining states—includes a pres- 
entation of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 
and a recital by the young violinist Robert 
Virovai. An extra feature is the 40th an- 
nual art exhibit, held simultaneously. This, 
the oldest annual art exhibit in Kansas, is 
sponsored jointly by the art department of 
Bethany College and the Smoky Hill Art 
Club. 





RECORD WEEK 


The words “Fantasie” and “Fantasia,” 
much used by composers from Bach on- 
ward, tag many works in the phonograph 
library. The happy idea of grouping sev- 
eral fantasies in a single album, however, 
was only last week brought to fruition by 
Timely Records, Inc. In addition to trac- 
ing the workings of the fantastic on strik- 
ingly different creative temperaments in 
different centuries, this collection has add- 
ed interest because five of the fantasies 
enjoy a first recording anywhere and be- 
cause Grace Castagnetta makes her phono- 
graph debut as a piano soloist. The au- 
thority of her readings—which range 
through Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Scriabin, and Shostakovich—is 
marked by great versatility of style, from 
crystalline clarity in the Haydn to limpid 
poetry and taut power in the Schumann 
and Scriabin. (Four 12-inch Timely rec- 
ords in album, with comment and drawings 
by Hendrik Willem van Loon, $6.50.) 


Two other current outstanding piano al- 
bums are issued by Victor: ScHuMANN’s 
Carnaval played by Myra Hess (three 
12-inch records, $5) , and Cuopi1n’s Sonata 
in B minor played by the Chopin special- 
ist, Alexander Brailowsky (three 12-inch 
records, $6.50) . 


Derived supposedly from the French 
word “menu” (meaning little) , the menuet 
or minuet was originally a dance composed 






























Courtney Ryley Cooper, author, at home with ‘The Four Barx Brother 


of little steps alternating with sweeping 
bows and courtly gestures. Seldom danced 
today, the minuet was once so popular 
that it captured the attention of every 
composer and thus raised itself from the 
ballroom floor to the concert platform. 
The music remained there when the dance 
vanished. To bring together an album of 
these lavender-and-old-lace compositions, 
the Oxford Ensemble has browsed through 
the lists and picked out minuets by nine 
composers, from Haydn and Boccherini to 
Paderewski. (Ten Celebrated Minuets. 
Five 10-inch Decca records in album, with 
descriptive booklet, $2.25.) 





BOOKS 


Crime’s Accent on Youth: 
Appalling U.S. Trend Traced 
by Courtney Ryley Cooper 





Everyone is familiar with the “anti-vice 
crusade” that has become a sporadic fea- 
ture of American city life. A few fighting 
harangues from the pulpit, a nine-day 
wonder in the local press, a few individuals 
hounded out of town for a while—then it’s 
all over. The citizens’ committee goes back 
to bridge and business, smugly confident 
that “vice has been wiped out”; the un- 
derworld resumes its business, just as con- 
fident that no one will ever really put the 
heat on and keep it on. 

Courtney Ryley Cooper, who has been 
specializing recently in big-scale crime re- 
porting, has written a book to shock the 
American citizen out of his complacency. 
Entitled Designs 1n Scar.et, it is the 
product of a year-long personal investiga- 
tion into the national vice racket—with 
the accent on youth. On the suggestion of 
his friend J. Edgar Hoover, the author be- 
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gan his book as an inquiry into white 
slavery. He soon found he’d have t 
broaden his scope, that white slavery js 4 
“highly cultivated plant, nurtured by 
many components.” 

By auto, airplane, train, and bus, the 
veteran reporter traversed America, visit- 
ing big and little cities, penetrating remote 
rural communities. He hung around the 
places where today’s traffic in sex is car- 
ried on—taxi dance halls as well » 
brothels, tourist camps, itinerant walk- 
thon contests, and dine-and-dance taverns. 
He talked to the girls; he talked to hu- 
dreds of criminals, from procurers and sea 
soned prostitutes to giggling young high- 
school graduates serving their first ap 
prenticeships. 

Under various names, he joined various 
Lonely Hearts and Get-Acquainted clubs 
of the country (some, he discovered, cater 
exclusively to sadists). He answered ads 
in cheap magazines and was showered by 
return mail with pornographic literature, 
dirty photos, abortifacients—and_ proved 
that anyone could do the same. 

It is an appalling book, a picture o 
wasted lives, of corrupt authority, of pub- 
lic indifference and hypocrisy. But the 
most sickening part is the overwhelming 
evidence of a moral debacle in Americal 
youth. The prostitutes of today are nd 
the picturesque “painted Jezebels” of the 
sermons; they are mostly young girls, some 
not out of their ’teens. 

All over the country, it’s youth at the 
wheel of the holdup car, youth in prisot, 
youth in the brothels. The cure for this 
fester must be more than the mild prophy- 
laxis of a vice crusade. A good start woul 
be for men and women of good will to 
arm themselves with the facts. They at 
all in Cooper’s book. (DesiGNs IN SCARLET. 
372 pages, 119,000 words. Little, Brow". 
Boston, $2.75) 
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American Froth in Paris 


It is fitting that the first stages of 
spring should bring the most gaily irre- 
sponsible novel of the year. It’s about 
Americans in Paris, too—and that’s a 
springlike theme. 

Jack Iams, who has worked on European 
newspaper and is now on The Baltimore 
Sun, writes ‘ght fiction with a master’s 
touch, thouga he’s not yet 30. In his first 
novel, TaBiz# FoR Foor, he tells the story 
of Peter Vail, an engaging rascal, and his 
wife, Brenda, and how they let a simple, 
honest young couple take them to Paris and 
support them there in pleasant idleness. 

Peter met George Ramsay when both 
were working for the same Pittsburgh news- 
paper (the occasion was Peter’s need of 
$5 for a “sick wife”) . George thought Peter 
was “interesting,” even though he didn’t 
pay his debts; he had been to Europe; he 
had an English wife; and he’d written a 
novel (unsuccessful). George’s wife, Har- 
riet, thought the Vails were interesting, 
too; when George got fired from the paper 
for pulling a boner in a headline about a 
local society leader, Harriet suggested that 
they all go to Paris on George’s savings. 
Peter could write another novel; George 
could get a job on The Herald, and they 
would all see life. They did, but they didn’t 
bargain on so much. It was terrific. 
(TaBLe For Four. 319 pages, 68 000 words. 
Illustrations. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2.) 
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The Last Days of Austria 


It would be unfortunate if Martin 
Fuchs’ SHOWDOWN IN ViENNA should be 
passed up by American readers merely be- 
cause so many books have appeared con- 
cerning the German-Austrian Anschluss. 
For, if not the most complete account of 
those last days, it is the most colorful. 

The author, now a refugee in Paris, was 
an Austrian royalist and personal aide to 
Chancellor Schuschnigg. He is the ideal 
man to tell this story; he knew the drama- 
tis personae, and he sat in on many of the 
portentous interviews and parleys that 
sealed the fate of Austria. 

Fuchs begins with the Austro-German 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,” signed in 1936, 
and proceeds from there to tell, in minute 
detail, the events leading to betrayal. He 
recalls the visit paid by Schuschnigg and 
Guido Schmidt to Mussolini’s mountain 
home in the Duce’s native district, Ro- 
magna. The Italian dictator pointed proud- 
ly to an intricate telephone apparatus with 
which he could keep in touch with the out- 
side world. “If I come here,” Mussolini 
laughingly told his guests, “and Rome says 
that I cannot be reached, it means that I 
don’t want to be reached. For my Vien- 
nese friends, I am always to be reached, 
especially if an hour of danger were to ar- 
rive.” The “Viennese friends” had occa- 
sion to remember that graceful speech two 
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WEAR IS 
EVERYWHERE 


On the world’s toughest bearing jobs, 
Industry turns to the exclusive 0S 
Spherical Journal Bearing, the first successful 
bearing used on the railroads of the world... 
the bearing that takes the terrific punishment 
handed out by giant river dredges and mammoth 
steel mills ... and it’s manufactured exclusively 


by SOS. 


The S&S Spherical Journal Bearing is the 
heavy duty answer to Wear in the big brute jobs 
of Industry. Let S0S solve your bearing prob- 
lems. S§0SF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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years later, when Hitler’s army was 

camped on their border. Mussolini “could 7 ~— 
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Shreds and Tatters 


by BURTON RASCOE 


“, & Biker, 0 boy foom St. Levis, 
looks like an Arrow Collar man; he 
went to Harvard, wrote some poems 


being Christian men, they wouldn’t 
want to wish him on to their Catholic 
brethren, so they just listened to him 


not be reached” at his castle in Romagna 

A moving passage in the book relate; 
how Schuschnigg, shocked to the core by 
the brutal treatment he’d received from 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden, could not bring 
himself to tell the humiliating details of 
that interview to the British, French, and 
Italian Ambassadors. He could only say 
with great bitterness, that “never before 
in the twentieth century and _ probably 
never even in earlier times had the head of 
the government of a sovereign state had to 








that were bitter about Bostonians, and did nothing about his proposal to listen to such astonishing utterances,” 04, 
readers of The Transcript, churchgoers, get rid of the vulgar element, who also (SHowpown IN Vienna. 274 pages, 98,000 TA star 
and futile fellows who couldn’t make wanted to get into Heaven, that is, the words. Putnam, New York. $3.) a 
up their minds whether to wear their people who didn’t have much money or 
trousers rolled or to part their hair on prestige, among the members of the 
the side or in the middle in order to Church of England.) Eliot, also, mean- OTHER NEW BOOKS Bu 
attract the girls (a species treated sym- while came out with an announcement 
pathetically and with great lyric beauty of his principles: (1) Catholicism in Deatu or A Yate Man. By Malcolm LAN 
by Eliot’s Harvard pal, Conrad Aiken, _ religion, (2) royalism in politics, (3) Ross. 385 pages, 122,000 words. Farrar & rvs 
hinge a ; . ge - A ‘ . “i ; ate 
in “Senlin: A Biography,” now readily classicism in literature. Rinehart, New York. $2.50. A curious au- prel 
available, I think, only in the excerpts I have just read his new play in tobiography, well worth reading. The av- Uni 
reprinted in “Selected Poems by Con- blank verse, Tue Famiry Reunion thor, now press agent for the National Ma 
rad Aiken,” Scribners, $3.50). (Harcourt, Brace, $1.50). It is a Who- Labor Relations Board, came out of ly . 
He wrote about Apeneck Sweeney dunit in which you are supposed to Hotchkiss and Yale with an urge to see feel 
who “spread his knees, letting his arms guess whether, on a sea voyage, a the other side, convinced that paternalism but 
hang down to laugh, the zebra stripes woman jumped overboard, was thrown as an American way of life was on its Bri 
along his jaw, swelling to maculate overboard by her husband, or was deathbed. ral 
i " y ’ r} r %e ae 
girafle He went to London where he booted overboard by her husband’s Jupan Troop. By Paul I. Wellman. 583 will 
got work in a bank, wrote a magnificent faithful butler, an unctuous Jeeves ages, 205.000 words. Carrick & E> pa 
poem, “The Waste Land,” embodying named Downing. pod ae cn a Begs See ney 
th - : aan a f New York. $2.75. A good, rousing yarn of ae 
e sentiment of postwar disillusion There are some passages of beauty in ; ; : E 
aren in % iciitin « ee oa ) the old West, following the career of a aur 
prevalent among the young men of th The Family Reunion,” two or three Sndulous bl | 
“ates wr > _ ; g gambler who made and lost a 
time; became the darling of the brainy or, maybe, just two; but the rhythm is Sects tn Cities of 
bunch of Mayfair (of whom he said at static, the pulse beat so slow you can ; the 
a party of Lady Rhonda's when a cutie hardly go on from one sentence to the Pate Horse, Pave River. By Katherine J Ho 
asked him “Isn’t it wonderful, seeing next; and, even if you have patience, Anne Porter. 264 pages, 67,000 words. ecu 
all these celebrities here?”, “Yes, if you you simply can’t be patient enough Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. The pea: 
do not concentrate upon the essential with the awful snobbery which causes second book from the sparing pen of Miss You 
horror of it”); and wrote drier and Mr. Eliot to use the words “vulgar” Porter contains three little gems of vary- mee 
drier verse about the parched men. He and “vulgarity” in the offensive and ing brilliance. Short novels (that is her you 
embraced the very religion he had repetitious way he does. Mr. Eliot, the name for what could as well have been on 
satirized; and once he had got into the §t, Louis lad now slightly important in called long short stories) , all deal with the ry 
dis 


Church of England, began telling the 
church what to do, in essays and in 
speeches at convocations. He wrote a 
book called “For Lancelot Andrewes,” 
the title essay of which was about the 
hot stuff in the prose sermons of Lance- 
lot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, 
who died in 1626. (This book was re- 
ferred to by Edmund Wilson, one of 
Eliot’s former admirers—of which I 
was one—as “For Lancelot Gobbo,” in 
reference, of course, to the Shakespeare 
clown.) 

Mr. Eliot, presently, notified the 


Archbishop of Canterbury and the as- Madison, Wis.; to P. L. Schact, Capital well written, this one may well keep you fina 
sembled bishops of the Church of Eng- University, Columbus, Ohio: Your let- reading all night. ae 
land he would run out on them and_ ters were too long for Newsweek to D D E. M. Curtis. 308 ; 
sign up with the Pope if they didn’t print. But thank you, gentlemen, for a ; meg e . ry. mt ye 
get rid of a lot of vulgarities and vul- the attention you give this column. Had - Sag Se wg SR a "a 4 of Ar 
gar people, countenanced, he said, by May I explain that when I used the ex- a : h armenicis’ Chihuahua ve ad 
the vulgarities of the Catholic Church. pression “Looks to me like the lad has pom; Chen ene J. Harold Riv F Ploes ia Ge 
Marvelous logic! (They must have done pretty well by himself,” I was rr ol wi yp ona nigh oiace wet ri em 
wished Eliot had remained a Congre- using colloquialisms for a deliberate d we “ _ a we ~ De N Pett lanc 
gationalist or whatever he was, but, and alliterative effect? ead in Pompeii. Only Dr. Natha a 
Bunce could deduce the much too ingen- yea 
3 ious solution. pea: 


ecclesiastical and lit’ry circles in Lon- 
don, may have a vague suspicion, forced 
in on him, that he is vulgar. He is. As 
“Poems by T. S. Eliot” (Knopf, 1920) 
will attest. But, then, he was vulgar in 
the nicer way. Now he is simply vulgar 
in the cheap, snob way. And besides he 
is dull. 


Aside: To Walter R. Whitney, 
department of English, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine; to S. Miles Bou- 
ton, Asheville, N.C.; to Ben Saunders, 











American scene of the not too distant 
past; all are written in her complex and 
often very beautiful prose. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Murper Is a Cowuector’s Item. By 
Elizabeth Dean. 266 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. The first dead man in Jeff 
Graham’s Boston antique shop was 
stabbed; the second one was shot. Between 
their deaths there were half a dozen en- 
tirely plausible red herrings. Exceptionally 
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APRIL 3, 1939 


TRANSITION 


POOP DPS 


Born: 











A ‘7-pound 12- 
ounce daughter, to 
the former Hope 
CHANDLER, 18, and 
Davip WHITMIRE 
Hearst, 23, son of 
William Randolph 
Hearst, at the Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital, 
Los Angeles, Mar. 
0. The mother, a Broadway night-club 
star prior to her marriage last March, is 
famous as a beauty. 





Underwood 





a 


Birthday : 


GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND, retired Associ- 
ate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the 
United States, 77, 
Mar. 25. Living quiet- 
ly in Washington and 
feeling “fairly well, 
but not like 16.” the 
British-born jurist 
isn’t sure whether he 
will make his usual visit to England this 
summer. “I doubt that there will be war,” 
he said, but “I don’t like conditions in 
Europe now.” 





International 


Witt1am S. Kwnupsen, president of 
the General Motors Corp., 60, Mar. 25. 
Honored at a luncheon of automotive ex- 
ecutives in Detroit, he attacked the Euro- 
pean dictatorships: “There are two ways. 
You can have discipline by force, which 
means a totalitarian state. If you open 
your mouth to protest, somebody hits you 
on the head. Or, you can have discipline 
by consent, where you agree on a boss. 
Discipline by consent takes longer, but it 
lasts longer after you get it.” 


Artuur H. Van- 
DENBERG, United 
States Senator from 
Michigan, 55, Mar. 
22. Though much dis- 
cussed for the 1940 
Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination, he 
declared that his can- 
didacy was unlikely 
and that he would do nothing to further 
his chances. Laughing, he added: “I’m 
finally beginning to convince some people 
that I mean it, too.” 





Harris & Ewing 





Arrived: 


Erich Marta Remargvue, 41, exiled 
German author of “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,” in New York, from Switzer- 
land, where he has lived for the last eight 
years. Setting the date of the next Euro- 
pean war as sometime in June, he said: 





Fven if you are my nephew, 
there’s no sense in your starting out 
on your business career like an old 
fogey. Frankly, I was shocked yes- 
terday at your old-fashioned 
methods—I didn’t even see an Edi- 
phone in your office. Don’t you 
know, lad, that men who use Edi- 
phone Voice Writing work only 
two-thirds as hard and accomplish 
more than men who do not! 

“And take that efficient secretary 
of yours. You kept her hanging 
around for 20 minutes while you 
talked on the telephone. Then you 
dictated a memo to her based on 
the ’phone conversation. Then you 
held up the rest of your dictation 
while she typed the memo (which 
you wanted to get out right away). 
That used to go in the old days, 


SAY IT TO THE 
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EDISON 

















































but not now! With an Ediphone you 
don’t have to wait for your secre- 
tary and she doesn’t have to inter- 
rupt her work to be with you. 

“But don’t get the idea that the 
Ediphone is only for dictating let- 
ters. It records appointments, dis- 
poses of details, takes down your 
thoughts—lets you give instructions 
to your secretary any minute you 
want to, even when she isn’t there. 
Honestly, boy, if I'd had an Edi- 

. . 
phone ten years earlier, 'd have 
cut my work down to nearly half — 
enjoyed life more—and perhaps 
tucked away my nest egg years 
earlier.” 

Take a tip: telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept.W4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., W. Orange, N. J. In Canada, 
Thomas A, Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 
Bay St., Toronto. 
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“The popular concep- 
tion is that Armaged- 
don will break out in 
a day and that there 
will be 100,000 killed 
on the first day. In 
my opinion, it will 
spread from the little 
fire in Japan, the lit- 
tle fire in Spain, the 
little fire in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and march steadily on till it be- 
comes a major conflagration involving the 
whole world.” The visit is Remarque’s 
first to the United States. 





International 





Appointed - 

Dr. RanpALL THompson, professor of 
music at the University of California, as 
director of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, succeeding Josef Hofmann, 
concert pianist who resigned last fall 
(Newsweek, Oct. 10, 1938). A native of 
New York, Dr. Thompson obtained his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees at Harvard Uni- 
versity and held the Walter Damrosch 
Fellowship in composition at the American 
Academy in Rome from 1922 to 1925 and 
a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1929 and 1930. 





- 


Resigned: 
JoserH E. Wiv- 


ENER, 76-year-old 
wealthy Philadelphia 
sportsman, as presi- 
dent of the Miami 
Jockey Club, oper- 
ators of Hialeah Park 
race track, because of 
ill health. Peter A. B. 
Widener 2nd was 
elected to succeed his 
father, who retains his position as the 
club’s board chairman. Trackmen gossiped 
that Widener’s continued poor health 
might force him to give up the presidency 
of the Westchester Racing Association, 
which runs Belmont Park in New York. 





Wide World 





Decided: 


By Grover CLEVELAND BERGDOLL, 
World War draft dodger now living in Ger- 
many, to surrender unconditionally and 
return to the United States, where he faces 
a five-year prison sentence. The former 
Philadelphian’s decision to end his nine- 
teen years of exile was reportedly in- 
fluenced by the government’s announce- 
ment in February that it planned to sell 
approximately $500,000 of Bergdoll’s prop- 
erty now held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. The exile’s German-born wife, 
Berta Frank Bergdoll, came to this coun- 
try in 1935 to plead with the Washington 
authorities on behalf of her husband. Last 
fall, on her departure for Germany with 
her five children—one of which was born 











during her American visit—she announced: 
“I’m going to try to convince my husband 
that he should come back to this country 
as soon as possible. I am sure . . . he will 
as soon as I am admitted as a permanent 
resident.” 





Awarded: 


To Howarp 
Hueues and Jacque- 
LINE CocHRAN, the 
Ligue Internationale 
des Aviateurs Har- 
mon ‘Trophies for 
their outstanding 
aeronautical achieve- 
ments of the past 
year. Hughes was 
named 1938 aerial 
champion of cham- 
pions for his record 
round-the-world flight last summer, made 
in 91 hours 14 minutes 10 seconds. Miss 
Cochran was designated the world’s No. 1 
woman flyer for her winning last fall of 
the Bendix transcontinental race (from 
Burbank, Calif., to Cleveland in 8 hours 
10 minutes 3 sec- 
onds). Last week, at 
Palm Springs, Calif., 
after flying up more 








International 


than 33,000  feet,* 
she claimed a new 
U.S. women’s alti- 


tude record for ships 
of 985-cubic-inch dis- 
placement. 


International 





Barred: 


Vera Hrvusa, 19-year-old former fig- 
ure skating champion of Czecho-Slovakia, 
from entering Canada, because she is “a 
woman without a country.” En route from 
New York to London, Ont., for a sched- 
uled ice-carnival appearance, the blond 
skating star was stopped at the border by 
Canadian immigration officials who ex- 
plained that “if she 
were admitted, the 
United States then 
very properly could 
refuse to take her 
back.” Miss Hruba 
arrived in New York 
last fall on a tem- 
porary Czech permit. 








Wide World 





Fined: 

Francis Nevitte CHAMBERLAIN, 28- 
year-old son of Great Britain’s Prime 
Minister, £1 ($4.68) for speeding, in Birm- 
ingham. His counsel explained to the 
court: “I don’t know, but having regard 





*The official United States record of 28,743 
feet is now held by Ruth Nichols. The interna- 
tional women’s altitude mark of 14,310 meters 
(46,948 feet) was set in France by Mrs. Maryse 
Hiloz on June 23, 1936. 
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end, he may hay 
been hurrying to hex 
what his father ha 
to say.” The solicit 
referred to the Prin, 
Minister’s Mar. }; 
speech in the local town hall. 


Died: 

Sir Bast. THomson, 77, former a 
sistant commissioner of Scotland Yan 
(1913-19) and Director of Intelligeng 
(1919-21), in London, Mar. 26. 4) 
authority on crime-fighting organizatioy, 
he gained particular notice tracking dow) 
German spies. Sir Basil scoffed at th: 
romanticism of espionage, even describing 
the legendary, exotic Mata-Hari as just ; 
plain, middle-aged woman. 





Newsphotos 





Jacques Brecuet, 57, French aen. 
nautical engineer, of pneumonia, at his 
Paris home Mar. 21. A member of an en. 
gineering and watchmaking family whos 
business was established in 1783, he wa 
considered one of France’s leading author- 
ties on airplane construction. Thirty years 
ago Jacques, with his brother Louis, built 
the first gyro plane. Soon afterward, when 
the Société Anonyme des Ateliers d’Avia- 
tion Louis Breguet—one of the largest pri- 
vately owned aircraft firms in France now 
employing more than 7,000 workers—was 
organized, Jacques became a director. 


ANNABEL Hupsarp PHELPs, 74, wile 
of Dr. William Lyon Phelps, author, lec- 
turer, and professor emeritus of English 
literature at Yale University, of an apo- 
plectic stroke, at her 
home in New Haven 
Mar. 22. She had 
been a constant com- 
panion of her hus- 
band since their 
grammar-school days 
in Hartford, Conn., 
and married him in 
1892, when he was a 
young English in- 
structor at Yale. Mrs. 
Phelps buried herself in the academic life, 
managed to stay in the background, and 
bent most of her energy toward aiding her 
husband’s career. A cordial hostess, she 
literally maintained an open-door policy 
at their New Haven home. A maid was it 
almost constant duty at the front door 
and ten chickens were always kept in the 
icebox to satisfy the hunger of guests, 1 
vited or unexpected. On their 38th wed- 
ding anniversary, Dr. Phelps said that “the 
application of ordinary common sense and 
mutual consideration” was the art of 4 
happy marriage. His “Autobiography With 
Letters,” to be published next month, 
dedicated “To My Wife, Annabel.” 





Wide World 
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é BE" ..-and Owners Say 
‘Greatest Eight Ever Builé 


VISIT GENERAL MOTORS’ EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIRS. 


You can’t match all these features 
in any other low-priced eight! 


Distinctive New Silver Streak Styling « Newrest 

Ride with Duflex Springing « Lower, Wider 

Bodies with Curb-High Floors « Improved 

Safety Shift at No Extra Cost « Improved Knee- 

Action « Thrilling L-head Engine Performance 

with Record Economy « 412 sq. in. Added 
Vision ¢ Safety Glass All Around 
e Extra Large Trunk Space at 
No Extra Cost ¢ Multi-Seal 
Hydraulic Brakes « New Self- 
Cushioning Clutch. 


How could Pontiac be 

the greatest eight ever 
built when it costs consider- 
ably less than some sixes? 
A fair question—and here’s 
the answer: Building a great 
car depends as much on engi- 
neering brains and skill as 
on money. And Pontiac engi- 
neers have an achievement rec- 
ord without a parallel. That’s 


GENERAL MOTORS’ 


LOWEST-PRICED 


why Pontiac—America’s 
lowest-priced straight eight 
—bows to mo car for per- 
formance, comfort or any- 
thing else. No car on earth is 
better engineered! 


AND UP, * delivered at Pontiac, 
Michigan. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Transportation, 
state and local taxes Ge any), op- 
tional equipment and accessories— 
extra. 
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Training Civilian Aviation Reservists for Uncle Sam 
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ia pee. GE ic in td iti Preparedness: Thirteen American and 
ie, GS « ee TC i: colleges and universities are in the proc- ne 
; pp / | ess of testing the government’s plan to solu 
train 20,000 civilians annually as reserve fect 
pilots. Typical among them is Pomona Am 
Junior College near Los Angeles, where sis 
fifteen selected students between the 
ages of 18 and 25 are currently studying 
aeronautics. The course, given in the 
school’s eleven-year-old aviation depart- 
ment under Willard Staples, veteran 
Naval Reserve airman, is financed by the 
government; the students pay only $20 
for laboratory fees and insurance. At the 
conclusion of the five-month study, the 
youths will qualify for private piloting 
certificates issued by the Civil Acro- 
nautics Authority. 
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Newsweek Photos from Wide rid 


Instructor Staples supervising student construction of wheel parts and fuselage 
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BUSINESS: LABOR+> AGRICULTURE 





& Broad Antitrust Drive Is Due 
if Arnold Wins Appropriation 


Attorney General’s Aide 
Is Taking Only Direct Action 


in Confused Situation 


The fundamental question before the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee is: shall government regulation of busi- 
ness take the form of (1) rigid enforce- 
ment in all industries of a strengthened 
Sherman Antitrust Act, or (2) a totally 
different approach? Members of the com- 
mittee and Administration officials are 
busily marshaling support for their own 
answer to this question in preparation for 
formulation of the TNEC’s final report 
(due next year). But while they bicker 
and compile data, Thurman Arnold, As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of anti- 
trust work, is actually putting his own pet 
solution of the monopoly problem into ef- 
fect—the “industry by industry approach.” 
And, in the midst of the debates, Congress 
may commit the nation to more of Ar- 
nold’s program by approving his requested 
$1,530,000 appropriation ($749,940 larger 
than this year) for antitrust law enforce- 
ment. 

Arnold’s approach is based on his argu- 
ment that the large organizations required 
for efficient mass production simply could 
not function under the type of competi- 
tion called for by a rigidly enforced Sher- 
man Act. He would file antitrust suits, 
therefore, only in those industries where 
unfair practices have caused especially 
serious losses to consumers and competi- 
tors. Moreover, rather than actively prose- 
cuting such actions, the department might 
settle them, by a consent decree in which 
the accused concerns would agree to stop 
the contested practices and establish com- 
petitive conditions suitable for that par- 
ticular trade. A series of such suits would 
help clarify the antitrust bans to business- 
men, now confused by conflicting court 
interpretations. 


Targets 


As part of his program Arnold has in- 
stituted fourteen suits since June 30 
(Newsweek, Nov. 28, 1938; Feb. 27), 
considerably the greatest number for such 
a period in recent years. And last week he 
announced that actions against the ferti- 
lizer, tobacco, shoe machinery, newsprint, 
and building material trades, as well as 
several additional suits against the film 
companies, would be started as soon as 


Congress gave him the money (a Sherman 
Act suit costs the government about 
$100,000) . 

Likewise a departure from rigid Sher- 
man Act enforcement but progressing 
more slowly than Arnold’s solution is the 
Advisory Committee plan of Attorney 
General Murphy. This committee, to be 
composed of representatives of the Justice, 
Commerce, and Agriculture Departments, 
and other regulatory agencies, would con- 
sult with industrialists to explain what 
they might and might not do under the 
antitrust laws. It might fit into Arnold’s 
scheme by helping to select cases for prose- 
cution and assisting in the preparation of 
consent decrees. 

The Federal Trade Commission remains 
the outstanding supporter of strict Sher- 
man Act enforcement. Before the mo- 
nopoly probe it urged tightening the law’s 
bans and correction of “flaws” that have 
hindered its enforcement against many 
industries. 





Significance 


Most Administration officials doubt the 
advisability of breaking up huge _busi- 
nesses, as the FTC advocates. But they do 
not agree whether Arnold’s tactics, a new 
NRA, or some variation of Murphy’s ad- 
visory committee is the preferred alterna- 
tive—and in the meantime Arnold goes 
right ahead with his own spadework. 
While a House committee refused a de- 
ficiency appropriation to the Assistant At- 


torney General, its action did not preju- 
dice his chances for the big 1940 fund. 

As for industry, it opposes the consent 
decree method because this could so ob- 
viously be used as a ruthless instrument of 
coercion. And the advisory committee 
might, as its personnel changed, reverse 
earlier approval of certain trade policies 
(it is recalled that the oil industry was 
prosecuted for doing what the NRA re- 
quired) . 





Cotton Crisis 


U.S. Price Far Above Market, 
With World Output Mounting 


Ten years ago the United States fur- 
nished 59 per cent of the world’s cotton. 
By last year—because of government ef- 
forts to support cotton prices through 
loans to growers and owing to nationalistic 
policies of some importing countries— 
America’s share of the world market had 
shrunk to 39 per cent. During this period, 
American farmers plowed crops under and 
restricted acreage, hoping thereby to re- 
duce surpluses and raise prices, but Brazil 
increased its cotton production 430 per 
cent; India, 33 per cent; and China, 50 
per cent. The failure of acreage restriction 
to take up the slack because of bumper 
crops now leaves America with a surplus 
of 13,600,000 bales of cotton—a full year’s 
requirements — of which 11,000,000 bales 
are impounded under government loans. 

Last. week, a way to meet the cotton 
crisis, the nation’s greatest single agricul- 
tural problem, was sought through two 
plans to permit American cotton to find 
its price level in the world market. (1) 


Newsweek chart 
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On America’s largest, fastest liners 


>. Washington 


SAILS APR. 20, MAY 17, JUNE 14 


Manhattan 


SAILS MAY 3, MAY 31, JUNE 28 





Cabin, $186 up: Tourist, $127 up. Sailing 
the alternate weeks, ss Pres. Harding 
ss Pres. Roosevelt, Cabin, $141 up. 


One Broadway, New York * 216N. MichiganAve., 
Chicago * 665 Market St., San Francisco 19 King © 
St., East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 


N Lines 








or your local 
Travel Agent 











Exposition-minded visitors to the Pacific 
Coast this year should experience the 
glamour of the Great Southwest desert 
country and the subtropic beauty and 

_historic charm of Sam Diego, where 
California began and Mexico begins on 
the “Harbor of the Sun.” 


By going direct to San Diego, you 
/ can then follow the shores of the Blue 
, Pacific five or six huadred 
miles through the Southern 
California of your dreams. 


FREE FOLDER 
Send for FREE illustrated 
folder, “Trail of the 
Padres” .. for detailed 
adventure. Rail 
: and highway in- 

formation. 
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The Administration discussed an export 
subsidy of 3 cents a pound (estimated cost 
$90,000,000 a year) to move the glut and 
regain foreign markets. (2) The Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
unanimously approved Sen. “Cotton Ed” 
Smith’s bill to give growers price-adjust- 
ment payments up to 5 cents a pound to 
keep cotton out of the government loan 
stocks and thus permit its sale at world 
market prices. This would cost about 
$180,000,000 annually. 











Significance 

In the world markets last week, Indian 
cotton, which normally sells at 80 per cent 
of the price of American cotton, was down 
to 69.1 per cent of our price. Instead of 
the normal 3 per cent difference between 
American and Brazilian fiber, the South 
Americans were 5 per cent below our price. 
This fundamental handicap would be cor- 
rected by either plan under discussion. 
But an export subsidy could touch off a 
price war, wrecking reciprocal treaties; a 
price-adjustment program probably would 
encourage growers of other products to 
seek similar concessions. 

Complicating the picture is the possi- 
bility of further increases in cotton pro- 
duction abroad. If Japan should conquer 
China, much of her cotton could be grown 
there. Italy considers Ethiopia as a source 
of her requirements. Germany, even with- 
out cotton-belt colonies, is likely to buy 
elsewhere in retaliation against our 25 per 
cent penalty tariff (Newsweek, Mar. 27). 
This leaves Great Britain as America’s 
best cotton customer (see chart). Britain 
now insists, through a commission in 
Washington, that America must keep 
prices in line with those of competitors. 





Labor Notes 


Peace talks between the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. turned warlike last week. John P. 
Frey, A.F.L. metal-trades leader, charged 
the C.I.0. plan to unite all labor in an 
American Congress of Labor (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 20) followed the Communist party 
line. John L. Lewis retorted that anyone 
who accused the C.1.O. of Communist 
domination was a “knave, a liar, and a 
poltroon.” Next, 500 New York C.L.O. 
office workers charged their local had been 
captured by the Communist party and 
voted to bolt to the A.F.L. Ignoring all 
this, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
announced the peace conferences were 
making progress, adding she had received 
messages urging peace from 550 labor 
organizations representing 2,500,000 rank 
and filers. The peace sessions were recessed 
for a week after the seventh meeting of 
negotiators. 


{ Peace was achieved in two of the most 
spectacular labor-employer battles last 
week. American Newspaper Guildsmen 


NEWSWEEK 
== —_—_== 


(C.1.0.) on strike against three Wilkes. 
Barre, Pa., newspapers since Oct. 1, 193g 
voted to return to work under an agree. 
ment giving the union a semi-closed shop, 
up to twenty weeks’ severance pay, and , 
five-day week after Sept. 4. Publication w, 
not immediately resumed, however, pen. 
ing negotiation of a new contract with the 
printers. The hotel strike that embarrasse 
Washington statesmen (NEWSWEEK, Mar 
20) was ended by the United States Cop. 
ciliation Service through a preferential hjy. 
ing agreement instead of the closed shop 
the union demanded. 











The Junkmen 


New Name Urged for Dealers 


in ‘Secondary Raw Materials’ 


The junk dealer who rings the back 
doorbell and offers to buy last month's 
newspapers or the broken bedstead in the 
attic is the humble representative of a 
great industry. He and hundreds of other 
junkmen sell worn-out odds and ends to 
middlemen who resell them to large whole. 
sale firms specializing in various kinds of 
scrap material that can be reprocessed and 
reused. 

The big dealers have their own trade 
magazine, The Waste Trade Journal, and 
in most cases belong to one of the two 
major trade associations in the field: the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers and the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel. 

They also have their national conver- 
tions, such as the 26th meeting of the 
N.A.W.M.D., held last week in Chicago. 
Six hundred delegates from all over the 
country represented the five major divi- 
sions of scrap materials other than iron 
and steel: waste paper (for making box- 
board and wrapping paper), rubber (re- 
melted for low-grade tires, hot-water bot- 
tles, floor mats, sponges) , cotton rags (for 
making fine paper), nonferrous metals 
(copper, lead, tin, zinc), and woolen rags 
(reduced to fiber and rewoven into woolen 
textiles) . 

While the convention discussed the usual 
problems common to the trade, a major 
topic was a proposal to change the ass0- 
ciation’s name, which many members feel 
is too long, not properly descriptive, and 
likely to stamp them in the public’s mind 
as mere junkmen. A more dignified title 
suggested was “Secondary Raw Material 
Industry,” but no action was taken except 
to refer the matter to a committee. 

Delegates cnjoyed unexpected excite- 
ment in a verbal clash between Dr. F. W. 
Hochstetter, who described his newly de- 
veloped process for de-inking old news 
papers so they can be reconverted into 
newsprint, and James Flett, a waste-pape! 
dealer. Flett charged that in a recent dem- 
onstration of the MHochstetter process 
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BUSINESS TIDES 
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One of the most interesting and 
informative changes that has occurred 
in the American economic system in re- 
cent years has been the shift in the 
terms in which businessmen think of 
the future. They used to talk of “pros- 
perity.” Now they speak of “recovery.” 
It used to be: “Prosperity is just 
around the corner.” Now, my apologies 
to Secretary Morgenthau, it is: “Does 
it help recovery?” 

Within that change is a more pene- 
trating and complete appraisal of the 
New Deal than has ever come from all 
its friends and foes combined, for be- 
tween the two terms there is a world of 
difference. In the past six years we 
have had recovery almost half of the 
time. Specifically, 34 out of the 72 
months have shown a measurable im- 
provement over the preceding month. 
But at no time during this period have 
we had prosperity, or anything close to 
prosperity. In 1937, the best of the past 
six years, our industrial production, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index, was only 10 per cent 
above the 1923-1925 average. To have 
prosperity our industrial production as 
expressed by this index, because of the 
way it is constructed, would have to 
be some 25 to 30 per cent above that 
of the mid 20s. 

Now unquestionably businessmen sin- 
cerely hope for that 25 to 30 per cent 
improvement. Only when we get it, and 
its equivalent for agriculture and the 
rest of the economy, can we consider 
that we are fully out of the depression 
which started ten years ago. Why, then, 
don’t businessmen talk in terms of that 
high level—in terms of prosperity—in- 
stead of in terms of some intermediate 
point at which we will still have unem- 
ployment and the other earmarks of 
economic stagnation? 

Businessmen don’t talk in these opti- 
mistic terms because at the moment 
they can’t see this amount of improve- 
ment as a near-term possibility. In oth- 
er words, because of the pressure of 
probabilities, businessmen, perhaps 
largely unconsciously, have lowered 
their sights. Within the foreseeable fu- 
ture the question is solely whether we 
will get a little higher on the scale of 
recovery. At present the consensus is 
that we will, but prosperity is another 
question. It is too far removed as a 
probability—too many handicaps stand 
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Raise the Sights 


by RALPH ROBEY 


in its way—for it to be given attention 
in ordinary business conversations. 

That this is an unfortunate situation 
is too obvious to need comment. It is 
equally an unnecessary situation. It 
arises not because the basic objectives 
of the New Deal are unattainable. 
Rather, it arises because of needless dif- 
ficulties put in the way of business. 
Consider, for example, the following: 

1—In the field of labor we have a 
statute, the Wagner Act, to which even 
the majority of organized labor objects 
in important particulars. 

2—For the railroads we have nothing 
that so much as deserves to be called 
a policy. 

3—In the utilities there appears to 
be a fairly well developed policy, but 
for political reasons it isn’t stated in 
positive form, with the result that the 
industry doesn’t know whether it’s go- 
ing or coming. 

4—In agriculture we have a policy 
which perpetuates, rather than solves, 
our serious farm problem—and at an 
ever increasing cost. 

5—In the field of money we have un- 
certainty because of the insistence upon 
a retention of emergency powers for 
the President—powers which would not 
be needed to meet any situation that 
might conceivably arise. 

6—In the realm of taxation we have 
confused raising revenue with reform, 
thereby creating a system which is un- 
just, uneconomic, and almost hopelessly 
complicated. 

7—In the capital markets we have 
imposed so many burdens—burdens 
that have no relation to the protection 
of the public—that risk-bearing capital 
is almost unavailable. 

Would the elimination of any of 
these handicaps mean a repudiation of 
underlying New Deal philosophy? Of 
course not. Not a single one of these 
conditions contributes an iota to the 
attainment of New Deal objectives. 
Quite the contrary. Only by a correc- 
tion of these situations can businessmen 
raise their sights from mere temporary 
recovery to widespread, lasting pros- 
perity, and only when that is done will 
New Deal objectives have a chance of 
becoming realities. 

We have had enough face saving in 
this country in recent months to satiate 
an Oriental war lord. It’s about time we 
stop that kind of politics and get down 
to bedrock economic problems. 


















In all types of business, and for every 
written record, there are Egry quality 
forms, printed to individual specifications, 
in a wide variety of sizes, colors of paper 
and ink, in as many copies as are required, 
with or without pre-inserted carbons. 


Continuous Multiple Copy Forms 


For handwritten records made on the 
Egry Tru-Pak, Handipak, Com-Pak and 
other makes of registers, Egry Fold-Pak 
Continuous Forms are unsurpassed. Ac- 
curate in printing, numbering, punching 
and perforations, they stay flat before and 
after using. For the Egry Speed-Feed, 
Controllers for Addressograph, Elliott 
Fisher and International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Machines and all 
makes of typewriters and typewriter billing 
machines, Egry Continuous Forms, with 
or without pre-inserted one-time carbons, 
effect sharp savings in time, labor and 
money, give greater user satisfaction. 


FOLDOVER AND ALLSET FORMS 


Foldover and All- 
set forms for use 
== where records can- 
not be completed 
@ at one writing are 
individually 
bound unit séts, 
interleaved with one-time carbons. 


The Egry Systems Service Division will co- 
operate in the development of systems and 
forms to meet all specific requirements. 
Write for information and brochure of 
Egry forms. Address Department NW439. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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WEBSTER’ S 
COLLEGIATE 


Fifth Edition 


Largest, latest abridg- 
ment of the big new 
Merriam-Webster, WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. 


NEW from 


Cover to Cover 


110,000 Entries; 1,800 Il- 
lustrations; 1,300 Pages. 
Thin-Paper Style; In- 
= dexed: Cloth, $3.50; 

Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather 
$7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark blue or 
natural), $8.50. Purchase of your book- 
dealer, or order direct from publishers. Write for 
fascinating New Quiz and Picture Game—FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
252 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 
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BRIDGE TO BUSINESS 


Habits of business success—usu- 
ally acquired through years of 
experience—can be developed in 
nine months at Babson Institute. 
Here young men combine theory 
and eee: develop proper 
work habits; deal with concrete 
business problems every day. 















Each man visits business esta 
lishments, talks with successful executives. Thor- 
ough training in fundamentals of finance, pro- 


duction, distribution, personnel. Two-year course 
for younger men. Applications must be filed early. 


Write Registration Office for catalog 
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DON’T LOSE THEM! 
A NEWSWEEK BINDER keeps your 


copies filed neatly and conveniently. 
Each binder holds 26 issues and the 
semi-annual index . . . and costs only 
$1.75. Send your check to F. D. Pratt, 
Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 


DANDRUFF Costs 
Many Their Hair! 


Regular use of Glover’s Mange 
Medicine with Massage is an effect- 
ive aid for relieving dandruff. Also helps 
check Excessive Falling Hair. 

Shampoo with Glover’s Medicated 
Soap — specially compounded 
to blend with the Medicine and 
thoroughly cleanse. 


Ask your Barber about Glover’s 


FREE—New Scalp and Hair 
Booklet. Write Glover’s, Dept. 
S, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
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(Periscope, Mar. 6) the inventor used 
paper of a much better grade than news- 
print. Hochstetter vehemently denied this. 





Significance 


The waste-material industry performs a 
vital function in conserving raw materials. 
The nation’s 300,000 dealers (junkmen as 
well as wholesalers) annually handle scrap 
worth close to $1,000,000,000, of which 
roughly three-fourths is metal. 

In the manufacture of steel, for example, 
scrap is the principal ingredient, more of 
it being used in an average year than pig 
iron. Likewise, in the paperboard industry 
between 50 and 75 per cent of the raw ma- 
terial consists of waste paper. 





Labor Act Deadlock 


N.A.M. Offers Amendments 
as Stalling Tactics Develop 


The hottest potato tossed about in de- 
liberations of the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee is when to set hearings 
on proposed amendments to the National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act. The 
C.1.0., against all amendments, and the 
Administration would like to stall the 
hearings pending peace conferences be- 
tween labor’s branches, hoping for rap- 
prochement to permit the A.F.L. to with- 
draw its amendments protecting craft 
unions. But big and small business, a large 
section of the public, and the A.F.L. in- 
sist upon early hearings to give Congress 
a chance to change the act at this session. 

This struggle between the pro- and anti- 
amendment forces by last week had dead- 
locked the committee, forcing postpone- 
ment of the decision at least a week. The 
week end, however, brought new pressure 
for immediate action—a statement from 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
urging immediate moves to amend the act 
and an outline of the objectives it will seek 
at the hearings. Like the Burke amend- 
ments (Newsweek, Feb. 20) the principal 
N.A.M. changes would: (1) define unfair 
practices of labor as well as employers; 
(2) ban the closed shop and dues checkoff; 
(3) establish safeguards for fair trials for 
all accused under the act. 





Significance 


A growing suspicion that Administra- 
tion-inspired labor peace conferences 
(Newsweek, Mar. 20) were timed to side- 
track Wagner Act amendments, perhaps 
until too late to get action at this session 
of Congress, has spurred the pro-amend- 
ment group’s efforts to hurry hearings. 
This also explains the A.F.L.’s insistence 
on action on its amendments, since the 
peace meetings may drag on and still not 
accomplish their purpose. The N.A.M. 
proposal—the result of studies begun be- 
fore the act was passed—gives employers 


their own program on which to unite, Spe. 
cific recommendations to be made at th. 
hearings will let Congress know exaetly 
what the largest group of organized em. 
ployers believes should be done to make 
the Wagner Act work. 





New Studebaker 


Recognizing that economy both in jyj. 
tial cost and upkeep is a major factor jy 
the average man’s selection of a car, th 
Studebaker Corp. four years ago started 
planning to enter the low-priced fie 
(Periscope, Dec. 26, 1938). The company 
allotted $5,000,000 for development of the 
new model: $3,500,000 for new tools and 
dies, and $1,500,000 for advertising an 
promotion. 

This week the object of that expenditure 
makes its bow. Christened the Studebaker 
Champion, the new competitor of Cheyro. 
let, Ford, and Plymouth will cost $660 to 
$800 at South Bend. Besides such features 
as hydraulic brakes and gearshift lever 
mounted on the steering post, it has a 
body characterized as “distinctive but not 
radical,” designed by Raymond Loewy, 
industrial stylist. Headlights are recessed 
in the fenders; there are no running boards; 
and the doors close securely without slam- 
ming. 

The Champion’s mechanical specifica- 
tions include independent front spring sus- 
pension and a 78-horsepower, six-cylinder 
engine. 


Whaler Crackdown 


Three months ago the Federal goven- 
ment brought action against the American 
Whaling Co., a New York concern which 
operates the factory ship Frango in the 
Indian Ocean, for allegedly killing small- 
sized whales in violation of an internation- 
al treaty (Newsweek, Dec. 19, 1938). 
Last week Earle N. Bishopp, Assistant 
United States Attorney in New York, filed 
similar charges against the American Whal- 
ing Co.’s chief competitor, the Westen 
Operating Corp., also of New York. Bish- 
opp seeks to confiscate $24,000 worth of 
whale oil processed aboard Western’s fac- 
tory ship, the Ulysses, in the Antarctic 
Ocean. In both cases the government acted 
upon testimony by Coast Guardsmen sta 
tioned on the factory ships to determine 
whether whales were being killed illegally. 

The Frango and the Ulysses, along with 
a few “killer boats” serving a land station 
on the West Coast, today comprise the et- 
tire American whaling industry, which 4 
century ago included more than 700 ves 
sels going after a rich market. In the old 
days whale oil was used for making candles 
or as fuel in street lamps; now most of It 
goes into the manufacture of soap; amber- 
gris, an intestinal secretion of sperm 
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yhales, finds a ready market in the blend- Wealth Sharer 


ing of expensive perfumes. This country’s 
yhale catch was worth $6,500,000 in 1937. Meet Henry H. Nelms, 87-year-old 
Several other nations, including Norway, bachelor dirt farmer of Albany, Ga., a 
Japan, Germany, and Great Britain, have rugged individualist. He was born in a log 
much larger whaling fleets than the Unit- cabin and was orphaned at the age of 10 
ed States. In 1931 the leading countries, when his father was killed fighting in the 
fearing extinction of the big mammals asa Confederate Army. He never went to 
result of too intensive hunting, drew up the school a day, and he started as a kid farm- 
’ international Convention for the Regula- hand, but through frugal living and pru- 
1 IN ini. tion of Whaling. As revised in 1937, it pro- dent investment of farm earnings he has 
actor in MM} ibits whaling in certain waters, estab- piled up a $500,000 fortune. Always Nelms 
Car, the MM );shes a closed season for part of the yearin has stuck to an “old fashioned” program 
started HM other areas, and bans the killing of certain of cotton, corn, and livestock. He detests 















ed field species of whales or those under a minimum __ the New Deal and its farm plans: “I don’t 
ompany fi «ze. ask ’em for nothin’ and don’t want ’em 
t of the Last week, in Washington, the House _ tellin’ me what I kin do or what I cain’t 
ols and HM Foreign Affairs Committee began hearings do.” 

ing and Mo a bill, already passed by the Senate, to In spite of all this, Nelms has recently 


implement the 1937 agreement. The do- embarked on a one-man “share the wealth” 
nditure HF mestic industry’s chief interest in the meas- campaign. Two Sundays ago he appeared 
debaker I ure is to obtain clarification of some loose- at the First Baptist Church in Albany to 


Chevro. fH ly worded portions, especially regarding announce through his lawyer the cancella- 
$660 tp penalties for violation. tion of a $15,965 mortgage he held on the 
features 
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Newsphotos, Morris D. Miller 


How whales are dragged into a modern factory ship 
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The whaling ship Ulysses 
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ORMANT SPRAYING destroys 
scale and certain other ravag- 
ing insects that may ruin your 
beautiful shade trees. It should be 
done by experts, however — right 
now—before the leaves unfold. 


Davey Tree Experts are skilful 
diagnosticians of insect troubles 
and tree ailments of all types. 
They know the kind, strength and 
amount of spraying compound to 
use. With modern and powerful 
equipment they spray quickly, 
thoroughly, economically. 


Trained in the science of tree care, 
Davey men are tops in their pro- 
fession. Nevertheless, their work 
is checked constantly by famed 
Davey Institute of Tree Service. 
Davey has offices in 50 principal 
cities. Write or phone the nearest 
one. No charge for tree inspection. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
120 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Obio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 












Lightning Large Tree 
Protection Moving 
Spraying Cabling 
Pruning Bracing 


Feeding Surgery 


JOHN DAVEY «: 1846-1923 


Founder of Tree Surgery 
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By mailing it today you’ll 
have the pleasure of 52 ab- 
sorbing issues of Newsweek 
. .. 02 weeks of really un- 
derstanding the pattern of 
today’s events .. . of fore- 
seeing the probable future 
shape of this pattern. 


It’s a unique feeling, this 
sensation of really knowing 
the how and why of the 
‘most gripping show on earth 
—the news. 


It’s a satisfaction you get 
only with Newsweek. 


So . .. why not send us 
your subscription now. If 
you are a subscriber, give 
a friend of yours the fun of 
reading Newsweek. They’ll 
like it as much as you do. 


eee 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
COUPON! 


NEWSWEEK, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
1270 SIXTH AVENUE, N.Y.C. 


Send the next 52 issues of News- 
week to 
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building. Since then he has canceled some 
$50,000 in mortgages on the homes of 
widows and persons who have shown him 
kindness (though the holder of about 
$300,000 in Albany mortgages, Nelms has 
never made a foreclosure) . 

While the community generally ap- 
plauded the old farmer’s burst of generosi- 
ty, some skeptics commented that the 
gifts would effectively lower his tax under 
Georgia’s new levy against intangible prop- 
erty—angrily described by Nelms as the 
“tangle” tax. 





Crisis Repercussions 


The tense international situation had 
continuing—and significant—repercussions 
in several fields of business last week. 

Trave: President Roosevelt proclaimed 
the suspension of the reciprocal-trade 
agreement with Czecho-Slovakia, ratifying 
the State Department’s refusal to recog- 
nize the German occupation. This ends, 
effective Apr. 22, the lower duties granted 
on about 63 items for not only Czecho- 
Slovakia but also for France, Belgium, 
Britain, and some other countries, which, 
under our “most-favored-nation” policy, 
also enjoyed the tariff concessions. Also 
last week, American customs officials were 
instructed to regard Memel (see page 19) 
as German territory for tariff purposes 
(Newsweek, Mar. 27). 

Gop: European capital poured into 
this country in the greatest volume since 
the Munich crisis. An estimated $200,000,- 
000 in gold arrived here or was engaged 
for shipment during the week. The United 
States liner Manhattan left Southampton 
Friday with some $56,000,000 in gold— 
largest amount of the yellow metal ever 
placed in one ship. The westward capital 
movement apparently necessitated ex- 
tensive gold sales by foreign stabiliza- 
tion funds in support of their respective 
currencies because for the week ending 
Mar. 22 our gold stock rose $92,000,000; 
yet gold arrivals listed for private account 
(fund operations are secret) totaled only 
$17,707,000. Governments as well as 
financiers joined in the rush. Switzerland, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands are moving 
great quantities of their gold reserves to 
London and much of it is being reexported 
here for safekeeping. Foreign bank de- 
posits in the United States rose to the 
highest levels since 1936, and our cur- 
rency circulation was up $7,000,000 for 
the week ended Wednesday as European 
hoarders tucked away American bills of 
large denominations. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Treasury Mor- 
genthau gave recognition to the growing 
uneasiness over recent increases in our 
gold stock beyond the $15,000,000,000 
mark (better than half the world’s mone- 
tary supply). “I’m not worried about in- 
flation because I don’t see any in sight,” 
he told reporters, and later he made pub- 
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Albany (Ga.) Herald 


Henry Nelms, wealth sharer 


lic a letter to Senator Wagner stating 
there need be no fear that the Administra- 
tion would lower the $35-an-ounce price 
of gold or that other nations would “stick” 
us with our huge hoard by substituting 
some other international medium of ex- 
change. 

InsurANCE: In 1936 Lloyd’s and other 
English insurance companies stopped quot- 
ing odds on war prospects to those seek- 
ing protection simply for business reasons. 
Now there are other straws in the wind; 
Lloyd’s demands a 21 per cent premium 
on insurance against cancellation of the 
royal family’s visit to America this year 
—which means a hazard of one chance in 
five that trouble abroad will keep the 
King at home. And rates for war-risk in- 
surance on shipping written here and in 
London last week moved up from 50 to 
300 per cent. 





Instructive— 


A Srupy or THe Puysicat Assets, 
SoMETIMES CALLED WEALTH, OF THE 
Unirep States, 1922-33. By Rev. Edward 
A. Keller. 140 pages. University of Notre 
Dame. Father Keller, director of the un'- 
versity’s bureau of economic research, ad- 
vances a different method of calculating 
the total wealth of the country. Discarding 
the sources used by most economists, such 
as figures on estates probated, assets of 
corporations, and the like, he takes gov- 
ernment data and counts only the various 
things actually produced (such as houses, 
radios, and autos). The total of these 
physical assets footed up to $409,949- 
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900,000 in 1930 (last year for which com- 
plete data are available) . Outstanding con- 
clusion reached by the author: the charge 
that wealth in this country is owned by a 
few families is untrue, because by their 
very nature assets such as radios and 


houses cannot be owned by a few persons. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 






Misunderstood 

The determination of William McC. 
Martin Jr., president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to cooperate with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
stored peace and light—on the surface—to 
exchange regulation last week. The charge 
of SEC Chairman William O. Douglas 
(before he was named to the Supreme 
Court) that the report of national ex- 
change representatives on securities legis- 
lation changes was a “phony” (NeEws- 
week, Mar. 27) resulted from a misunder- 
standing, Martin held. He also attended 
an amicable round-table discussion of the 
report with SEC officials in Washington. 
(Douglas didn’t attend; he was at the 
hearings on his court nomination.) 


Grocery Parade 

At least 178,000 corner grécery stores 
will participate in one of the largest pro- 
motional campaigns ever staged by an 
American industry, beginning Apr. 6—the 
“Parade of Progress” (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 
12, 1938) of the food trades. The corner 
store of the 1880s, with its cracker barrel 
and its open sugar bins absorbing the odors 
of kerosene and tobacco, will be compared 
with the modern system in which virtually 
all products save fresh vegetables are pack- 
aged and cannot absorb odors. Chief spon- 
sors of the drive are the Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers, whose members alone 
report annual sales of more than $4,000,- 
000,000. 


Defense Capacity 

“We are studying every industrial plant 
in the nation in order to determine which 
ones could be converted speedily to the 
production of ammunition and other war 
materials.” Thus A. W. Robertson, chair- 
man of Westinghouse Electric and of the 
National Association of Manufacturers’ 
committee for the mobilization of industry 
for defense, announced the latter organiza- 
tion’s private survey of America’s capacity 
for war. In a recent speech, Louis Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of War, announced 
that the government had completed its 
own survey and had lined up 10,000 plants 
for production of war essentials. 


Odorless Shoe Linings 


_ Women frequently complain that the 
lining of their shoes cracks and tears their 
stockings. This week, at the National 
Leather and Style Show in New York, 
Mitchell & Pierson, Philadelphia leather 





tanners, introduced a specially treated 
leather, Sani-kid, designed to overcome 
this defect. A liquid developed by the 
United States Process Corp., injected into 
the shoe lining, is said to prevent bacteria 
from breeding on the leather (bacteria 
cause cracking) and likewise to eliminate 
perspiration odors. Although no deliveries 
have yet been made, Mitchell & Pierson 
say they have already received orders for 
3,000,000 feet of “sanitized” leather— 
enough for 1,500,000 pairs of women’s 
shoes. Later the process will be applied to 
the linings of men’s shoes and bedroom 
slippers. 


Tin Soldiers 


Even though America, like most other 
nations, is embarked upon a great national 
rearming program, Assemblyman Henry 
Berquist of Wisconsin doesn’t want chil- 
dren to become imbued with the military 
fervor pumped up in totalitarian states. 
He introduced a bill to tax retailers, manu- 
facturers, and wholesalers of toys “that 
may be construed as propaganda instru- 
ments of war symbols.” Toy manufacturers 
were not much concerned over prospects 
for the bill or chances that the movement 
might spread. They contended that young- 
sters have not been much interested in 
military toys for some years. 


Business Notes 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board announced it was compiling three 
new indexes to show inventories of raw 
materials, semifinished and finished goods. 
Each index showed “substantial” liquida- 
tion of industries’ stocks since June 30, 
1938 ... The Texas Corp. registered its 
$40,000,000 issue of debentures with the 
SEC (Newsweek, Mar. 6). It is the larg- 
est issue solely for new money (as opposed 
to refunding) in many months. . . Ken- 
tucky’s chain-store tax was declared un- 
constitutional by its Court of Appeals, 
highest tribunal in the state. 


Trends 


Approximately 45,000 workers were 
added to total industrial pay rolls between 
Jan. 15 and Feb. 15, according to the De- 
partment of Labor. Factory employment 
in February was 2.8 per cent and pay rolls 
1.9 per cent higher than in 1938. 


Cash farm income, including government 
benefit payments, amounted to $486,000,- 
000 in February, compared with $487,000,- 
000 for the same period a year ago. 


Railway carloadings for the week ended 
Mar. 18 totaled 594,568 cars, a slightly 
more than seasonal increase over the pre- 
ceding week and a gain of 10 per cent over 
the comparable 1938 period. 


Automobile production rose to 89,400 
units for the week ended Mar. 25, accord- 
ing to Ward’s Reports. This compared with 
86,725 cars and trucks the week before 
and 56,900 a year previous. 
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HEROIC IN HISTORY 
RICH IN ROMANCE 


See San Antonio . .. the most colorful, 
picturesque, historic city of the South- 
west. Walk sunlit streets trod by Spanish 
Conquistadores two centuries ago. Step 
into shaded missicns built by Franciscan 
Padres. See the reviews at Fort Sam 


Houston, largest Army Post in the United 
States. Thrill to sky maneuvers at Ran- 
dolph Field, “West Point of the Air.” 





Visit the Alamo, shrine of Texas liberty. 
Spend hours in the Governors’ Palace 
where viceroys ruled. This charming Pan- 
American city is filled with sights found 
nowhere else in the world . . . new adven- 
tures for the travel-weary. Things to do 
and see every moment of your stay. In- 
clude San Antonio in your Spring or 
World’s Fair travel itinerary. 





See San Antonio anytime .. . a good time 
is during Fiesta de San Jacinto, April 16 
to 23, an event rivalling in spectacular 
pageantry any like occurrence in the 
world. Breath-taking is the four-hour Bat- 
tle of Flowers Parade. Military reviews, 
the Coronation of the Queen, La Noche de 
Fiesta and other events. Write for details 
now! 


San Antonio 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
509 Auditorium Piaza, San Antonio, Texas 
Send me FREE your beautifully illustrated book- 


lets, “Picturesque San Antonio” and “Fiesta de 
San Jacinto” 


Address 
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Perspective 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Our Stake in Europe 


W. Americans would be less than 
human if we did not consider how the suc- 
cessive convulsions of Europe may, in the 
long run, affect ourselves. Because of this 
concern, we are energetically seeking to 
arm ourselves for adequate defense and re- 
examining our so-called neutrality legisla- 
tion—which is actually not neutrality leg- 
islation at all, but an attempt to enforce 
precautions that may keep us out of war. 

A rather unsatisfactory attempt, too, it 
must be added. For, as it stands, it repre- 
sents a compromise between two wholly 
contradictory schools of thought on how 
we can best stay at peace. The first, which 
may be called the President Roosevelt 
school, says that we can insure peace by 
giving at least economic support to that 
side in a foreign conflict which is morally 
“right” and that Congress should give the 
President wide discretionary authority to 
throw our support to the side he judges 
“right.” The second school, of which Sena- 
tor Nye is a prominent exponent, main- 
tains that the United States can stay out 
of foreign wars by a complete embargo of 
arms, goods and money to all foreign bel- 
ligerents. 

The “neutrality” act now on the books 
falls somewhere between these two posi- 
tions. It imposes a ban on the export of 
arms, ammunition and implements of war 
to belligerents, provided the President has 
declared that a war exists. It prohibits 
credits and loans to belligerents. It gives 
the President discretion about prohibiting 
American ships to carry to belligerents 
such materials as cotton, copper, oil and 
iron (essential commodities in the waging 
of modern warfare) and discretion to re- 
quire that such materials be paid for in 
cash. And so, the law is neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor a good red herring. The President 
can, as he has done, favor one side or the 
other by exercising his discretionary power. 

Recent events have properly provoked 
a reexamination of this law. The Nye 
school insists that what has happened 
merely demonstrates the need for plugging 
up the law’s loopholes. The President 
Roosevelt school insists that what is hap- 
pening in Europe justifies his belief that 
more executive discretion is needed so that 
the United States can employ some of 
those “many methods short of war, but 
stronger and more effective than mere 
words, of bringing home to aggressor gov- 
ernments the aggregate sentiments of our 
own people.” And Senator Pittman, who 
agrees with the President, has come for- 


ward with a new “neutrality” act to take 
the place of the old one. 

This new proposal is designed to win the 
support of the Nye-school adherents by 
certain ingenious concessions. It would 
compel the President to recognize the ex- 
istence of a state of war (whether war was 
declared or undeclared)—thus removing 
one element of Presidential discretion. It 
would compel the President to require that 
such materials as cotton, copper and the 
rest be paid for in cash and to prohibit 
their shipment in American vessels—thus 
removing a second important element of 
Presidential discretion. But it would also 
remove the mandatory prohibition on the 
shipment of arms and munitions to bellig- 
erents—thus removing what the Nye 
school considers one of the firmest barriers 
against our involvement in war. 


Yet this is not the chief objection 
to it in the minds of those who are aware 
of Presidential leanings in the field of for- 
eign relations. The most important feature 
of the Pittman proposal is the unneutral 
motive behind it. It is frankly designed to 
enable those nations which have control 
of the seas (England, France and their 
allies) to buy guns and munitions in this 
country. It is admittedly intended to give 
them an advantage over Germany. This is 
not an incidental by-product of the “neu- 
trality” law’s revision. It is its purpose. 

Now the promise implicit in this move is 
that we can undertake to help England and 
France this way and still keep out of any 
European war in which they may engage. 
Unfortunately, it is a promise that no one 
can guarantee. You cannot frankly give 
to one side in a war what you withhold 
from the other side without courting, first, 
reprisals and, ultimately, war. There is no 
such thing as a little unneutrality. When a 
nation declares and implements its hostile 
sentiments toward one side in a conflict, 
the chances that it can persuade that side 
of its disinterestedness are pretty slim. 

Still, even recognizing this risk, the 
American people may wish to throw their 
weight on the side of Great Britain and 
France. No objective observer of public 
opinion can doubt that, with each of Ger- 
many’s moves in the past year, hostile 
feeling against Germany has grown in this 
country. This feeling has not yet reached 
the point of active desire to enter a war 
against Germany. But it may. And, before 
it does, while it is still possible to separate 
facts from emotions, it will be useful to 
consider the reasons given by people who 
believe that we must intervene in the Eu- 
ropexn situation. 
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1—We are told that we must help th. 
democracies because two or more forms of 
government cannot coexist in the world. 
because the world must become either qj} 
democratic or all totalitarian. This, of 
course, is a fallacy. Should we act op it. 
entering a war in the belief that we wer 
engaging in a holy war to “save deme. 
racy,” we would find ourselves embarke( 
on wars as hopeless and as bootless as the 
religious wars of 300 or 400 years ago, We 
should have to learn—as we learned tha 
different religions could coexist within , 
state under the principle of toleration— 
that different political ideologies can liye 
side by side. 

2—Then we are told that we must take 
action against Germany because of he 
fiendish brutalities to religious, political 
and social minorities. There is no question 
but that Hitler has created in the minds 
of all the decent people in this country , 
feeling of horror and revulsion. But, hov- 
ever strongly we may feel on this subject, 
a practical consideration enters. Will war 
against a government because it is intol- 
erant to its own people help those the 
government persecutes? Or will it result 
in an intensification of their persecution 
and an immediate destruction everywhere 
of human Hives and other precious human 
values which will be irreplaceable? Will it, 
for instance, strengthen democratic govern- 
ment in the United States? Or will war 
bring upon us here a centralized control 
of life and speech and press and property 
so absolute that we lose here the very 
values for which we fight abroad? 

3—More pertinent is the question 
whether it is not best for us to throw our 
support to Great Britain and thus prevent 
the possible destruction of the British sea 
power. Undoubtedly the problem of our 
own defense of the Western Hemisphere 
would be vastly complicated by the de- 
struction of the British sea power. But is 
its preservation worth participation in the 
great holocaust that war has come to be’ 











"These are the questions every 
thoughtful citizen must ask himself hon- 
estly before he makes a final decision. 
There is no absolute answer to most of 
them. But it would be madness not to 
ponder the alternatives before we are car- 
ried away. 

And now, since Mussolini has spoken, 
it is hard to see why France and England 
cannot take a long step toward peace by 
concessions centering in Jibuti, Suez and 
Tunisia. Yes, of course, France says its 
face must be saved. Particularly, I suppose, 
the face of Georges Bonnet, now Foreigt 
Minister, who, Americans should remem- 
ber, was French Finance Minister in 1935 
when France found a way to save both its 
face and its money as payment on the debt 
to us came due. The faces of politicians call 
be redeemed or replaced. The blood of the 
youth of this country cannot. 
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such as this every day—without batting an eye. The 
Multigraphs in their offices take big letter jobs in stride—do them 
conveniently, quickly, neatly, and legibly. 


With Multigraph, thousands of executives have a practical, econom- 
ical way to cash in on the power of letters—to sell, collect, inform, and 
instruct. They are able to carry out more profit-making plans. 


In addition to building business, Multigraph methods go farther— 
they make big savings in the production of most all the forms every 
business needs. In recent years, Multigraph methods have been greatly 
extended, so that even fine letterheads and photo-illustrated literature 
of all kinds are now simple office-duplicating jobs. 


You will want to see why so many businesses are adopting Multigraph 
methods—why they are so proud of a// the forms and communica- 
tions they produce. See actual samples of Multigraph duplicating and 
let the Multigraph man near you demonstrate latest developments in 
machines and methods of preparing original copy. The listing in 
principal city telephone books is ““MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY.” 


Plan to visit the Addressograph-Multigraph exhibits 
at New York World’s Fair and Golden Gate International Exposition 















“Santa Rosa” and “Santa Lucia” 





Dining rooms on the sisterships, “Santa Elena’, “Santa Paula”, 
have casement windows opening on promenade decks and roll back domes which open to the sky 





@ 16 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 15 cities. 


Sailings every Friday from New York. 


@ Luxurious Santa liners, especially built for 
tropical cruising. All outside rooms, each with 


private bath. Outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


@ 51 and 58 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile; and ‘Round South America 


cruise tours. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller 
Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chi- 
cago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 


1959 by Grace Line, Ine. 





